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United States Board Hails 
N. Y. Trade Zone Results 


Urges Other Gateway Ports to Install This Facility 


OUNDING A NOTE OF WARNING 

that needs of the armed forces for 
domestic port facilities will continue after 
actual fighting has ceased, the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, of which the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is chairman, recently 
reported to the Congress that our ports 
should be prepared to replace such facili- 
ties immediately upon the termination of 
the war. The report, bearing the signa- 
tures of the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of War, pointed out that our post- 
war fleet will consist of larger and faster 
ships, but these advantages will be lost 
unless adequate terminal facilities to 
service these ships are provided in our 
ports. 


New York Pioneer Zone 


Although legislation permitting the 
establishment of foreign-trade zones in 
our ports of entry has been on the statute 
books for the past decade, the New York 
foreign-trade zone was the only one in 
operation at the close of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944. Established on 
Staten Island in 1937, the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone increased its activi- 
ties progressively each year until 1942, 
when a substantial part of the zone area 
was taken over for war purposes. For- 
eign-Trade Zone activities were then 
transferred to North River piers in Man- 
hattan where many operations formerly 
carried on at the original zone site were 
continued. 


War Delays Port Plans 


When the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone had progressed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, both commercially and fi- 
nancially, its admitted success prompted 
Officials of several other major ports to 
reappraise the advantages of establish- 
ing similar facilities in their own har- 
bors. However, the European War had 
already dislocated world trade and later 
on, following Pear] Harbor, all available 
port facilities were acquired or occupied 
with our own war demands. This situa- 
tion, linked with the shortage of critical 
material for commercial construction, 
therefore, necessitated further postpone- 
ment of plans for establishing several 
additional foreign-trade zones which pre- 
viously had been announced by local har- 
bor officials. 

Ports which have applications for for- 
eign-trade zones pending with the For- 
eign-Trade Zones Board include New 
Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif., Hous- 


By Tuomas E. Lyons, Executive 
Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board 


ton, Tex., and San Juan, P.R. While the 
Houston and San Juan applications are 
presently inactive, harbor officials at San 
Francisco recently advised the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board that they were pre- 
pared to proceed with the establishment 
of a foreign-trade zone at San Francisco 
as soon as war conditions permit. 


New Orleans Acts 


Plans for eStablishing a foreign-trade 
zone in the Port of New Orleans are 
rapidly taking definite form. In addi- 
tion to submitting all the necessary ex- 
hibits in support of the application, the 
Board of Commissioners for the Port of 
New Orleans has selected a proposed 
foreign-trade zone site on the Industrial 
Canal and a hearing on the project was 
held in New Orleans on January 15, 
1945. 

The report reminds American port of- 
ficials, who share the responsibility for 
developing our foreign trade, that they 
should not underestimate the potentiali- 
ties of the foreign-trade zone for at- 
tracting and holding transshipment and 
reexport trade. Although showing brief 
promise at the conclusion of World War 
I, it can be stated with assurance that 
the United States has not enjoyed trans- 


shipment, reexport, and consignment 
business mainly for the reason that we 
have failed to provide adequate facilities 
for servicing this class of trade. Ex- 
cessive port expenses resulting from 
multiple cargo handlings and transfers 
along with costly formalities stifled the 
development of this lucrative traffic. 


Transit Trade Beckons 


Much of the world’s so-called colonial 
trade—running into millions of tons and 
valued at billions of dollars—has here- 
tofore relied for redistribution on ports 
and other facilities razed by the ravages 
of war. Inasmuch as this traffic will be 
resumed long. before port facilities can 
be rebuilt and channels of distribution 
restored, a substantial part of this trade 
will perforce seek at least a temporary 
haven here. Traffic diverted from hos- 
tile areas might well be retained to our 
advantage, provided our ports are 
equipped to handle this business eco- 
nomically. 


Handling Costs Vital 


Shipside storage and more extensive 
use of mechanical equipment including 
pallets for the handling and warehous- 
ing of large units of packaged merchan- 
dise, will reflect considerable reductions 
in terminal costs of cargo intended for 
reexport or transshipment. While the 
foregoing facilities should be regarded 











reasonable rates. 








STATEMENT BY HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The Department of Commerce will continue to aid the war effort, and 
it will likewise do its full part to facilitate maximum cooperation between 
the Nation’s employees, investors, business, agriculture and Government to 
the end that all America, our assets and our people may ‘be busily and 
profitably employed. It will do what it can to help develop the fullest use 
of all manpower, womanpower, money, credit, ingenuity, and science to 
produce even more for the peace than we have learned to produce for war 
so that the peacetime standard of living may be continually rising. 

To attain these objectives I propose to appoint a series of committees from 
the Business Advisory Council. The first committee which I shall ask to 
report as soon as reasonably possible will be for the purpose of making 
suggestions for enabling small business to do its full share in furnishing 
maximum employment following the war. It is hoped that the committee 
will give especial attention to the problem of making available to small 
business adequate supplies of equity financing as well as long-term loans at 


To this committee I am naming the following from the Membership and 
Graduate Membership of the Business Advisory Council: 

Edward E. Brown, Prentiss M. Brown, Ralph E. Flanders, Eric A. Johnston, 
Thomas B. McCabe, John W. Snyder, Ernest G. Draper, and Stacy May. 

As the work of the committee develops additional names may be added. 
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as standard equipment at all deep water 
terminals, the foreign-trade zone has the 
added advantage of reducing the cost 
of surveillance. The stabilization of 
charges in a foreign-trade zone are an 
added protection for foreign merchants 
who intend to utilize a zone’s facilities 
for extended periods. Improved bank- 
ing facilities and a better knowledge of 
world trade on the part of our merchants 
and traders also augur well for the future 
development of important consignment 
markets here. 


Law’s Basic Purpose 


The purpose of the law authorizing 
the establishment of foreign-trade zones, 
approved June 18, 1934, generally is to 
provide enclosed and policed areas, under 
Federal supervision, in or adjacent to 
ports of entry where foreign and do- 
mestic merchandise may be landed with- 
out application of the customs laws. 

In such a facility, goods may be stored, 
processed, or otherwise manipulated, but 
not manufactured or exhibited to the 
public, and may be exported or brought 
into customs territory subject to the 
laws and regulations of the United States 
affecting imported merchandising. 

To qualify under the law for consider- 
ation as a foreign-trade zone the area 
covered by an application, among other 
things, must have adequate ships, docks, 
wharves, warehouses, loading and moor- 
ing facilities, where the zone is adjacent 
to water, ‘and, in the case of an inland 
zone, must have adequate loading, un- 
loading, and warehouse facilities. This 
latter provision for inland zones is espe- 
cially significant in the light of the 
amazing development of air cargo trans- 
port. 
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W orld’s Crossroad 


The purposes of a foreign-trade zone 
are amply illustrated in the 1943 Annual 
Report of the City of New York, which 
was transmitted to Congress with the 
Board’s Report. After stating that “con- 
siderable business has been lost to the 
zone because of the lack of accommoda- 
tions,” the report also reveals several 
interesting instances which reflect the 
shifting trends in world trade resulting 
from a global war. 


Singlets for Senegalese 


During 1943 more than _ 5,000,000 
pounds of cotton thread valued at $6,- 
000,000 were shipped from the United 
Kingdom to the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone and then redistributed to 26 
foreign countries, including all Latin 
America, Soviet Russia, and British West 
Africa. Another significant trade de- 
velopment revealed by the City’s report 
on the Foreign-Trade Zone concerned 
the purchase by African natives of large 
quantities of cotton piece goods and 
singlets from Mexican mills. Lack of 
direct services between Mexico and Afri- 
can ports resulted in a considerable part 
of this merchandise being transshipped 
at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone 
during the year 1943. Prior to the war 
Japan had supplied the natives of Africa 
with these articles. 

The report of the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone shows that during 1943 
Switzerland sent substantial quantities 
of aniline dyes to the zone for sampling 
and reexport to Central and South 
American countries, Africa, and New 
Zealand. During the same period, large 
consignments of burlap sugar bags from 








U. S. Maritime Commission photo 


Modern terminal equipment saves labor and handling costs. Note woman operator. 
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IRELAND TO ESTABLISH FREE AIRPORT 


Legislation is being promoted in 
Ireland to make the Shannon Air- 
port a “free port” for air transport 
as soon as wartime restrictions can 
be relaxed, according to the for- 
eign press. It is pointed out that 
while many free ports have been 
set up in various parts of the world 
for sea transport, the Shannon Air- 
port project probably will be the 
first “free port” for air-borne 
traffic. 

Generally a free port may be de- 
scribed as an area of limited extent, 
without a resident population, in 
or adjacent to a port of entry and 
separated from the adjoining terri- 
tory, where goods may be imported, 
handled and reexported free from 
customs laws, duties, and other 
formalities. 

Thus, travelers dropping in at 
the Shannon Airport, en route to 
England, Russia, or the Continent 
will be free from customs, immi- 
gration, and other formalities. 

















India were held in the Zone awaiting 
transshipment to Cuba, Nicaragua, and 
Iceland. 

The handling of Sumatra tobacco con- 
tinued to be an important operation at 
the foreign-trade zone. More than 100 
persons were employed in the tobacco 
warehouse erected by the Dutch growers 
at the Staten Island zone site. The con- 
tents of each bale of tobacco is carefully 
examined and all substandard leaves re- 
moved. Originally this rejected tobacco 
was destroyed, but recently a foreign 
market has been developed for this com- 
modity. 


Liquor Laws Out 


The right to store and manipulate im- 
ported liquors in the foreign-trade zone 
without regulation by the New York 
State Liquor Authority was clearly de- 
fined in an opinion of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York County. In During v. Valente, de- 
cided February 11, 1944, the court said: 
“The imposition of these (N. Y. Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Law) complicated 
regulations upon foreign commerce in 
liquor within trade zones would not only 
interfere with the exclusive control of 
Congress over this commerce but would 
seriously impair, if not defeat, the pur- 
pose for which these zones were estab- 
lished.” 


Income and Expenses 


Although the total amount of ware- 
house space available for storage and 
manipulation was reduced by 80 percent 
as compared with similar facilities at 
the original Staten Island zone, the 1943 
operating revenues amounted to $504,- 
709.95. This was only 25 percent less 
than the $691,000 gross income for the 
last full year’s operation on Staten Is- 
land. The operating and administrative 
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expense for 1943 amounted to $385,735.64. 
This sum included the cost of customs 
service, which has been substantially in- 
creased due to the necessity of policing 
three widely scattered zone areas. It 
also included the zone operating com- 
pany’s profit which the City continued 
to carry as an administrative expense. 
The net operating profit to the City for 
1943 amounted to $128,049.31. 

In 1943, 194 different commodities 
from 51 foreign countries were received 
at the zone. While the tonnage of for- 
eign goods reexported was lower in 1943, 
its value, $14,453,355, was the highest in 
the zone’s history. 

Cargo received in the zone in 1943 was 
transported by two vessels engaged in 
foreign trade; 426 inland waterway and 
harbor craft; 1,689 motor trucks; 3 rail 


Discharging oriental rugs at Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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cars and 8 parcel post and hand lot de- 
liveries. 


War Slows Zone Progress 


The activities of the zone since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, are reflected in the data 
shown below. 


Zone Highlights 


In 1943, 45 percent by weight and 44 
percent by value of all foreign merchan- 
dise forwarded from the zone was re- 
exported or transshipped abroad. Simi- 
lar figures for 1942 show reexports and 
transshipments were 50 percent by 
weight and 40 percent by value of all 
foreign merchandise forwarded from the 
zone. 


Merchandise Forwarded From the Zone During 1942 and 1943, Including Exports, 
Reerports, Transshipments, and Imports 





Item 


| 1942 | 1943 
} 











Quantity | Value | Quantity Value 
ccs ie = = Sues GRREIEA, EiTRASRE IRR 
Short tons | Short tons ; 
Foreign goods reexported 31, 237 |$12, 817, 244 16, 685 $14, 453, 355 
Foreign goods non ad d 31, 644 | 18, 253, 468 20,606 | 18, 660, 561 
Domestic goods exported 8,651 | 6, 204, 805 165 49, 433 
Doestic zoods imported 1,345 203, 109 1,310 312, 051 
Foreign and Domestic exported ! 1, 158 _ 815, 737 eo Poe 
Foreign and Domestic imported 13,174 | 6, 147, 833 | 468 | 1,494,365 
Total 87,209 | 43, 942, 196 39,234 | 34, 969, 765 
1 Consists mainly of foreign merchandise repacked in domestic containers. 
Merchandise received 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
— = ae Snes GuRneia Wan ec 
Lots...... number. .} 2, 952 | 4, 216 | 2, 378 | 2, 609 
Short tons do...| 215,658 |  136,860| 45, 542 36, 876 
Value... dollars. .| 83, 431,000 | 88, 623,194 | 36,894,635 | 25, 212, 174 
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Distribution of merchandise in 1943 
from the zone to 67 countries amounted 
to 39,234 short tons, valued at approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 including that im- 
ported into the customs territory of the 
United States which weighed 22,383 short 
tons and was valued at $20,466,977. The 
merchandise remaining in the zone on 
December 31, 1943, weighed 22,406 short 
tons and was valued at $19,363,866, 
which was substantially the same ton- 
nage but a considerable decrease in the 
value of the merchandise in the zone at 
the start of the year 1943. Merchandise 
shipped from the zone in 1943 was trans- 
shipped by one vessel engaged in foreign 
trade, 408 inland waterway and harbor 
craft, 3,630 motortrucks, 6 rail cars, and 
79 messenger deliveries. 

In order of importance by value, the 
leading commodities handled at the zone 
in 1943 were: Cotton thread, $4,533,731; 
watches, $3,959,666; distilled spirits, $3,- 
480,844; watch movements, $2,855,223; 
cotton piece goods $1,766,069; cotton, 
$1,285,039; sugar bags, $943,500; wool- 
ens, $777,472; tobacco, $729,543; and 
canned foodstuffs, $519,346. 

In order of importance, by value, of 
merchandise received in the zone, the 
leading countries of origin in 1943 were: 
Switzerland, $7,038,081; United King- 
dom, $6,531,036; Mexico, $1,881,264; 
Cuba, $1,741,250; Egypt, $1,308,689; 
United States, $1,272,719; Virgin Islands, 
$1,227,645; British India, $1,058,871; 
Canada, $642,631; and Netherlands In- 
dies, $526,340. 

In order of importance, by value, of 
merchandise shipped from the zone, the 
leading countries of destination in 1943 
were: United States, $20,466,977; Cuba, 
$2,434,080; Colombia, $1,392,459; Chile, 
$1,191,078; Belgian Congo, $817,876; 
Venezuela, $782,004; British West Africa, 
$706,355; Mexico, $614,482; Canada, 
$528,366; and British India, $521,276. 


Importers Manipulate in Zone 


According to the Deputy Collector in 
Charge, a number of important manipu- 
lations and forms of processing covering 
numerous commodities were carried on 
in the zone during the year. Despite 
limited accommodations and restricted 
space, Many importers found it con- 
venient to perform these activities in 
the foreign-trade zone. Some of the 
principal types of manipulation in- 
cluded: Maturing, examining, recondi- 
tioning, sampling, weighing, destroying 
damaged leaves, and repacking tobacco; 
examining and replacing watch move- 
ments for reexport via parcel post; ex- 
amining, cutting, sampling, combining 
part of different lots with domestic prod- 
ucts, and repacking cotton and woolen 
piece goods for export; examining, re- 
conditioning and repacking raw cotton; 
the examining, sampling, recoopering, 
bunegfilling, gaging, affixing strip stamps 
on liquors (brandy, rum, wine, and 
whisky) ; examining, labeling, repacking 
into domestic cartons and destroying 
and reexporting rejects of pork ‘and 
beans, tomatoes, and South American 
canned meats; trimming leather; grad- 
ing, cutting off fringes, and repacking 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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_ International Payments of 


the U. 8. During the War 


HE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS ES- 

TIMATES presented in this article, 
which will be revised as better data be- 
come available for the war period, are 
offered in a form which is different from 
any hitherto employed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (See accompanying 
table.) The purpose of the new form, 
which is still of an exploratory nature, 
is to render the data more meaningful 
and more suitable for analysis. Its chief 
characteristics are: (1) The segregation 
of movements in “international mone- 
tary reserves” as reflecting the difference 
between receipts and payments on all 
other transactions, which constitute the 
main body of the balance-of-payments 
statement: and (2) the summation of 
these receipts and payments in group 
totals and gross totals that may be use- 
fully compared with each other and from 
year to year. 

International monetary reserves con- 
sist of the gold and foreign-exchange 
balances held by the various national 
monetary authorities— central banks, 
treasuries, stabilization funds, and, in 
some instances, commercial banks hold- 
ing “outside” reserves—and used by them 
for purposes of making international set- 
tlements. In the present instance only 
gold movements between the United 
States and foreign countries* and 
changes in official foreign balances held 
in the United States are considered. The 
latter are no less important than the 
former, since the United States functions 
as an international reserve center, and 
the dollar as a preferred reserve medium. 

Receipts from foreign countries in- 
clude: (1) Under current transactions, 
funds received by the United States 
against the sale of merchandise and the 
performance of services, and (2) under 
capital transactions, funds received by 
the United States against transfers of 
evidences of indebtedness or ownership, 
such as securities, bank-deposit receipts, 
Treasury notes, and the like. Payments 
to foreign countries represent funds paid 
out against similar transactions in the 
opposite direction. An excess of receipts 
is designated by a plus sign and an excess 
of payments by a minus sign. 

As used herein, receipts and payments 
are exclusive of the inflow or outflow of 
funds through changes in international 
monetary reserves. If the reserve items 
were included, receipts and payments 
should, of course, balance (although un- 
explained differences may appear in the 
estimates through incomplete data and 


1Gold movements include changes in gold 
held under earmark for foreign account as 
well as gold imports and exports. 


By International Economics and Sta- 
tistics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


errors). It is probably more useful, how- 
ever, to regard changes in reserves as 
being in the nature of “balancing items.” 
They measure the net extent to which 
the domestic or foreign monetary au- 
thorities have added to or drawn upon 
their internationally usable resources as 
a result of transactions between the 
United States and foreign countries on 
all other accounts. In the monetary-re- 
serve section of the statement a plus sign 
represents an inflow of funds from a net 
sale of gold by the United States or 
through a net increase in foreign official 
balances in this country; conversely, a 
minus sign designates an outflow of 
funds through transactions in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The over-all significance of a balance- 
of-payments statement depends, of 
course, not only on the movement of the 
balancing items but also on the composi- 
tion of transactions entering into the 
balance of payments proper and the rea- 
sons for their behavior. It is pertinent 
to know whether the movements in the 
reserve items result from changes in pay- 
ments or in receipts. Beyond this, it is 
also a matter of considerable significance 
whether payments are effected chiefly 
against purchases of goods and services 
or through capital transfers and whether 
capital is supplied on a long-term or a 
short-term basis. 

The limited amount of detail provided 
by the present statement results chiefly 
from the still tentative and incomplete 
nature of the information available on 
certain important groups of transactions. 
A bulletin now in preparation will pro- 
vide more definite estimates and greater 
detail. 


Wartime Trends 


The shift from an excess of receipts to 
an excess of payments characterizes the 
wartime evolution of the international 
payments of the United States, as sum- 
marized in the accompanying statement 
of the balance of international payments 
from 1940 through 1944. 

This development stands in sharp con- 
trast to the experience of recent pre-war 
years. During most of the thirties pay- 
ments to other countries were relatively 
small because of depressed United States 
demand for imports and the negligible 
volume of new American capital invest- 
ment abroad, whereas receipts from other 


countries were maintained in larger vol- 
ume both through demand for United 
States exports and through the transfer 
of capital to this country. 

The characteristics of the immediate 
pre-war period were exhibited, in in- 
tensified form, in 1940, but the excess of 
receipts was greatly reduced in 1941 and 
gave way to an excess of payments in 
each of the following 3 years. These 
changes have been accompanied by off- 
setting changes in holdings of interna- 
tional monetary reserves, which may be 
defined for present purposes as gold and 
official foreign dollar balances. In 1940 
and 1941 the net transfer of such assets 
to the United States aggregated $4,100,- 
000,000, whereas from 1942 to 1944 the 
excess of payments by the United States 
produced an aggregate increase of $3,- 
800,000,000 in foreign holdings of gold 
and official dollar balances. This is, of 
course, exclusive of increases in foreign 
gold holdings out of new production 
abroad. 

Wartime influences accounting for the 
shift in the balance of payments include, 
on the one hand, increased import re- 
quirements and the rise in outlays by 
United States military forces abroad, 
and, on the other hand, the limitation in 
the amount of goods available for export 
through other than Lend-Lease chan- 
nels. 

As has been its purpose, the Lend- 
Lease arrangement has lifted many types 
of transactions from the confines of the 
foreign exchange market and has per- 
mitted a vastly greater flow of goods and 
services to other countries than could 
have been financed by ordinary means, 
These transactions, together with those 
effected under Reciprocal Aid extended 
to the United States by its Allies, may be 
considered as part of the services of sup- 
ply of the United Nations. They do not 
entail concurrent financial transfers and 
are not included in the present state- 
ment of the balance of international 
payments except to the extent that cash 
reimbursement has been received on 
certain Lend-Lease transactions. 

It is nevertheless instructive to com- 
pare the volume of goods and services 
supplied under Lend-Lease with the 
volume of goods and services which other 
countries have been able to finance 
through concurrent sales to this country 
or through reductions in their gold and 
dollar assets: The flow of goods trans- 
ferred and services rendered under Lend- 
Lease from the beginning in March 1941 
through December 1944 has been re- 
ported at $35,382,000,000, whereas total 
payments to the United States on current 
account, as given in the accompanying 
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palance-of-payments statement, are es- 
timated at some $23,600,000,000 for the 
full 5 years 1940 through 1944. 


Receipts 


Receipts from foreign countries in the 
war years 1940 and 1941 reached levels 
not attained since 1930. This was prin- 
cipally the result of British and French 
expenditures for the procurement of war 
materials. Another factor was the con- 
tinuation into 1940 of the inflow of for- 
eign capital which had characterized the 
pre-war years. Following the collapse 
of France, the near-exhaustion of British 
disposable assets, and the advent of 
Lend-Lease, the situation changed rap- 
idly. Merchandise sales’ declined from a 
high point of $4,675,000,000 in 1941 to 
$3,129,000,000 in 1942 and $2,753,000,000 
in 1943, and total receipts on current ac- 
count from $5,939,000,000 to $4,365,- 
000,000 and $3,833,000,000, respectively. 
In 1944, however, merchandise sales rose 
to $3,248,000.000 and total receipts to 
$4,320,000,000. 

The lower level of receipts after 1941 
was partly the result of shortages of 
supplies and shipping facilities which 
seriously impeded the ability of foreign 
countries, particularly the other Ameri- 
can republics, to use their growing dollar 
balances for purchases of United States 
products. Income from American in- 
vestments abroad declined, although in- 
creased receipts from Latin America 
tended to offset in part declines in rev- 
enue from other areas. 

In contrast to the general decline in 
receipts, an increase in freight revenues 
of the United States merchant marine for 
the carriage of exports resulted from the 
vast expansion in American-flag ton- 
nage. This increase was limited, how- 
ever, by the employment of most of the 
tonnage in Army-Navy and Lend-Lease 
transport which provided no revenues 
from foreign sources. At the same time, 
expenditures of foreign vessels in United 
States ports fell heavily during the war 
period because of the reduced amount 
of United States trade carried in foreign 
bottoms and because of the substantial 
amounts of port services supplied to Al- 
lied vessels under the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram. 

Among miscellaneous service items, 
the administrative expenses of foreign 
missions and agencies in this country 
rose after the war began. There was also 
a significant expansion in the foreign 
revenues of United States motion-picture 
companies, partly as a result of the pa- 
tronage of foreign theaters by United 
States military personnel overseas. 

Capital receipts, exclusive of changes 
in official foreign banking assets in the 
United States, fell sharply in 1941 as 
wartime developments put a stop to the 
inflow of foreign capital into the United 
States. Increased capital receipts dur- 
ing the past 2 years were made possible 
largely by the growth in disbursements 
abroad by the United States Govern- 
ment. Foreigners used these dollars, in 





*“Merchandise sales” are non-Lend-Lease 
exports adjusted for transactions not re- 
flected in the recorded export statistics. 
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part, to repay debt, purchase United 
States securities, and build up private 
short-term balances in the United 
States. 


Payments 


Beginning with this country’s entrance 
into the war, United States payments to 
foreigners, principally by the Govern- 
ment, became a dominating factor in the 
balance of international payments. As 
a result of increased imports and of mili- 
tary and other Government disburse- 
ments abroad, gross payments on cur- 
rent transactions rose from $3,751,000,000 
in 1940 to a peak of $6,049,000,000 in 
1944, 

Disbursements of the United States 
Government for materials and supplies 
abroad were chiefly responsible for the 
increase in merchandise purchases‘ 
from $2,692,000,000 in 1940 to $4,159,000, - 
000 in 1944, a peak not reached since 1929. 
Not all of these goods were imported; 
during the 3 years 1942 through 1944, 
about $700,000,000 went for the pur- 
chase of materials which were shipped 
directly to our Allies under Lend-Lease 
and to our armed forces overseas * or for 
commodities which, as of the end of 1944, 
had not yet been shipped to the United 
States. 

Next to merchandise imports, military 
expenditures have become, for the time 
being, the most important factor sup- 
plying dollars to foreign countries. Al- 
though remittances back to the United 
States by military personnel abroad have 
been deducted from these expenditures, 
the estimates are understated because of 
incomplete reports. 

In some countries, such as France and 
Italy, local currencies are supplied to the 
armed forces of the United States with- 
out the immediate payment of dollars. 
Disbursements out of these funds are not 
included in payments to foreign coun- 
tries except to the extent that dollars 
have actually been made available to the 
countries concerned by the United States 
Treasury. Thus a still undetermined 
additional amount of dollars will be made 
available to foreign countries as a re- 
sult of past military operations. In 
addition to operating expenses of the mil- 
itary and civilian agencies of the Govern- 
ment abroad, $260,000,000 was made 
available to China under special legisla- 
tion. Of this amount, $200,000,000 was 
paid in 1942, $40,000,000 in 1943, and 
$20,000,000 in 1944, 

Gross shipping payments declined 
after 1941, principally because foreign 
ships carried a smaller volume of United 
States imports. Reverse Lend-Lease 
covered an increasing portion of foreign- 
port expenditures of American vessels 
and thus reduced the cash dollar outlay 
for this type of service. 

No significant trends in travel expend- 
itures developed after 1940: the begin- 
ning of the war had cut off travel to 
Europe, but travel to Canada and Mex- 
ico was not seriously curtailed. Personal 


8’“Merchandise purchases” are imports ad- 
justed for transactions not reflected in the 
recorded import statistics. 

‘Local purchases in the field by the armed 
forces overseas are, however, included in 
Government expenditures. 
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remittances fell to $63,000,000 in 1942, 
the lowest point in many years, but they 
have since risen above the immediate 
pre-war level. Institutional contribu- 
tions exceeded those of pre-war years by 
substantial margins, approaching the 
large amounts remitted after the first 
World War. 

Capital transactions formed an ad- 
ditional but relatively much less impor- 
tant source of dollars to foreigners dur- 
ing the war years. Net purchases of 
domestic securities and of. certain other 
properties in this country from foreign- 
ers, reflecting chiefly the liquidation of 
British holdings, amounted to $241,000,- 
000 in 1940 and to $355,000,000 in 1941. 
In 1941 and 1942 additional funds ag- 
gregating $390,000,000 were supplied to 
the United Kingdom under a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to meet obligations on British war con- 
tracts in the United States. The liqui- 
dation, chiefly through completed de- 
liveries, of earlier British advance pay- 
ments to American contractors is treated 
aS a capital outflow and is reflected in 
net payments of $209,000,000 in 1941 and 
$159,000,000 in 1942 on foreign short- 
term investments in the United States 
(the original advance payments by the 
British being entered as a capital re- 
ceipt under the same heading in 1940) .° 
Investment by United States Govern- 
ment agencies in production facilities, 
almost entirely in Western Hemisphere 
countries, comprised most of the remain- 
ing capital payments during the period. 


Gold and Official Funds 


During the early war years, 1940 and 
1941, foreign countries drew heavily 
upon their official reserves to balance 
accounts with the United States, the net 
transfer amounting to almost $4,100,- 
000,000. The net gold movement alone 
was even larger, being close to $4,700,- 
000,000 during the 2 years, but was partly 
offset by a rise in official foreign balances 
in this country. 

Funds thus acquired through the liqui- 
dation of foreign monetary reserves, 
chiefly by the United Kingdom and 
France, were largely used to cover war 
purchases in the United States, includ- 
ing advance payments entered in the 
statement as receipts of short-term 
capital. 

The increase in official dollar balances 
in 1940 was attributable in large part to 
repatriation of private dollar funds and 
the resultant acquisition of the dollars by 
the monetary authorities of the countries 
concerned. In some countries, like the 
United Kingdom, the repatriation was 
compulsory. In others, such as Switzer- 
land, the movement was prompted by the 
desire of the owners to avoid the pro- 
spective freezing of their accounts by the 
United States Government. 

The rise in United States Government 
disbursements and other payments 

(Continued on p. 31) 


5 It should be particularly noted that these 
items are entered on a net basis. The 
amount of British advance payments was 
much larger than the sum of the figures 
cited in the text, but the liquidation was 
partly offset by other short-term capital 
receipts. 
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Honduran Road 


Monument to Inter-American Amity 


VERLOOKING BEAUTIFUL LAKE 
YOJOA in Honduras, on a point 
near Agua Azul, is a monolith of con- 
crete marking the completion of a 40- 
mile modern highway skirting the lake. 
The new road is an important segment 
of the Inter-Oceanic Highway of Hon- 
duras. Recent completion of the road 
is a step forward in solving one of the 
basic economic problems of Honduras— 
the need for better internal communica- 
tions. Moreover, it is another link in 
the chain of inter-American friendship 
and unity. 

The meaning of the road as a monu- 
ment to inter-American friendship is ex- 
pressed on a plaque on the concrete 
monolith which reads: ‘“Inter-Oceanic 
Highway, Pito Solo-Potrerillos. Con- 
structed by the Republic of Honduras in 
cooperation with the United States, 
1943-44. Dedicated to the causes of 
friendship and peace.” 


Meeting Economic Crisis 


Behind these brief words is the story 
of a wartime economic crisis and how 
these two good neighbors, Honduras and 
the United States, solved it by working 
together on the principles of inter- 
American cooperation. The crisis hit 
Honduras in full force in the summer 
and autumn of 1942, at the height of the 
submarine campaign against Allied ship- 
ping in the Caribbean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. As a result of the shipping 
shortage, banana exports from Honduras 
were curtailed drastically. Few, if any, 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
felt economic consequences of the ship- 
ping shortage more severely than did 
Honduras. For many years bananas 
had accounted for three-fourths to four- 
fifths of total Honduran exports. These 
were shipped mainly to the United 
States. When banana boats were di- 
verted to war service, or destroyed by 
enemy torpedoes, the effects upon the 
economy of Honduras were sudden and 
decisive. In the principal fruit-produc- 
tion areas of the north coast some 30,000 
men depended for livelihood on banana 
growing and export. Nearly half of 
these lost their jobs or faced unemploy- 
ment as banana shipments dropped. 
Many scattered to the interior and 
turned to subsistence farming. Other 
thousands remained idle in north-coast 
towns. 


Cooperation a Solution 


Meanwhile, the American republics 
had evolved mechanisms for cooperation 
to solve just such a crisis. The prin- 
ciples of cooperation were laid down at 
the Rio de Janeiro conference of foreign 
ministers in January 1942, and in pre- 
ceding inter-American meetings. When 
the severity of the economic crisis in 


By GraHam S. Quate, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 


Affairs 


Honduras became apparent, the machin- 
ery of inter-American cooperation be- 
gan to move. 

On behalf of the United States, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs investigated the Hon- 
duran situation. A survey in September 
1942 indicated that some 8,000 workers 
still were jobless in north-coast towns. 
Discontent had become palpable. The 
Honduran Government alone was un- 
able to cope with the unemployment 
problem. Revenues of the government 
were cut by loss of import and export 
duties. Discussions with Honduran of- 
ficials quickly brought the decision to 
undertake the road project. For the 
start of the project, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, an agency of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, made an initial allot- 
ment of $315,000. By the end of 1942, 
nearly 2,000 men had found employment 
on the road. The economic crisis was 
on the way to solution. 


Roads Badly Needed 


The decision to improve overland com- 
munications from the north coast to 
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Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras 
was taken with full knowledge of the 
value of highways to the development 
of Honduran economy. Probably no- 
where else in the Americas is the need 
for internal transportation more ob- 
vious than in Honduras. In an areg 
of nearly 60,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 1,200,000, Honduras 
in 1942 had less than 800 miles of road, 
of which less than 600 miles were pass- 
able to automobiles. Tegucigalpa, the 
inland capital, founded in the sixteenth 
century, is approximately 200 miles from 
the Atlantic coast and 100 miles from 
the Pacific. Freight and travel to and 
from this capital and chief commercial 
city of the country climbs over hills and 
mountains by way of mule, bus, and 
truck, save for what comes in by air 
transport. Transportation, therefore, is 
a considerable element in cost of im- 
ported food and manufactured goods. 

About half of the imports flow in 
through the north-coast ports and go 
overland by rail to Potrerillos. From 
this railhead, about 60 miles from the 
coast, traffic moves by bus and truck, or 
by mule, to the capital. Before the 
construction of the Potrerillos-Pito Solo 
road, traffic crossed the lake by ferry. 
Surrounded by hilis is the blue water 
of Lake Yojoa, 25 miles long and 6 miles 
wide. As a scenic experience, the ferry 
stage of the overland trip is unsurpassed. 
But as an economic operation, the ferry 
haul is not so attractive. Besides the 
ferry toll, there is the loss of time in 
transfer from road to ferry and the 
slower lake travel. 

Honduras, within its financial capac- 
ity, has been working for some years to 
improve its roads. Work is proceeding 
on the construction of Honduran sections 
of the Inter-American Highway, which 
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A scene at the dedication ceremonies of the New Honduran Road 
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eventually will afford overland com- 
munications from the United States to 
the Panama Canal. These new high- 
ways mean much economically to Central 
America. Together with air transport, 
highways are widening internal markets 
and opening the way for increased pro- 
duction for export in interior regions. 
Until the coming of air transport and 
motor highways, the economics of Cen- 
tral American countries, as in many 
other areas of Latin America, were main- 
ly oriented to shipping from coastal ports 
or trade by rivers. Honduran economy 
is a good illustration of this dependence 
upon shipping from coastal points. 

But construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway alone does not suffice. 


New Link Closes Gap 


In Honduras, the Inter-American 
Highway runs along the Pacific side of 
the country. To link with this great 
inter-American communications artery, 
Honduras needs interocean connections. 
That is where the Potrerillos-Pito Solo 
road fits in. It closes one of the chief 
gaps in the interoceanic route which will 
tie with the Inter-American Highway to 
provide overland communications for 
bus, truck, and automobile. There is 
little doubt that when these roads are 
completed, and interconnected, highway 
traffic in Honduras will increase sub- 
stantially, depending upon the avail- 
ability of motor equipment and fuel. 


Future Economic Development 


It takes little stretch of imagination to 
picture economic development possibili- 
ties in Honduras. Although the country 
is broken by mountains and hills, it is 
well-timbered and abounds in minerals. 
With high transportation costs, it has 
been profitable to exploit only the gold 
and silver in any considerable com- 
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ENGINEERS PLEASED WITH TRAINING 


The efficiency of United States 
industrial management, particu- 
larly in the supervisory field, made 
an outstanding impression upon 
two young Mexican engineers who 
have just finished 2 years of practi- 
cal training with private United 
States concerns under the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship pro- 
gram. 


The trainees are returning home 
to apply their newly acquired 
knowledge in the zinc and sugar 
industries of Mexico. Before their 
departure home, two of the trainees 
visited the Washington headquar- 
ters of the International Training 
Administration, which supervises 
the Inter-American Trade Scholar- 
ship program for the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Under this 
program, 150 young men from the 
20 other American republics have 
been brought to the United States 
for practical training with private 
concerns. 
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Over-all map shows how the route con- 
nects the Caribbean and Pacific Oceans 
by means of the newly-completed 45- 
mile link from Potrerillos to Pito Solo, 


mercial volume. Silver mines near 
Tagucigalpa are among the most pro- 
ductive in the Hemisphere. The name 
of the capital city is derived from the 
Indian words for “silver hills.” Fertile 
valleys hold promise for agricultural de- 
velopment, including the growing of ad- 
ditional food for home consumption. 
Already, the promise of greater agricul- 
tural development is being realized in 
the recent opening of an agricultural- 
research center and school near Teguci- 
galpa and a wartime food-growing 
program by the Honduran Government, 
with the cooperation of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. Essential to 
economic development, whether in agri- 
culture, mining, or in the expansion of 
internal and export trade, is the im- 
provement of communications. 

Thus, with the impact of the 1942 
shipping shortage, it was plain what type 
of project best would serve Honduran 
needs, both in providing emergency em- 
ployment and durable value. Construc- 
tion of the road from the railhead at 
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Potrerillos around Lake Yojoa, to im- 
prove overland communications to the 
capital, by general consent was the most 
desirable project. So, with U-boats 
hammering at Allied Caribbean supply 
lines and banana exports almost sus- 
pended, work on the road began in the 
autumn of 1942 under-the direction of a 
veteran engineer from the United States 
Public Roads Administration, Andrew K. 
Haxstun. 


Plans Carefully Made 


Plans for the road were worked out to 
yield multiple benefits: (1) Provide 
emergency employment for displaced 
banana workers and thereby prevent 
business collapse in the area; (2) make 
an essential communications link for 
long-range economic development; (3) 
serve as a training ground for Honduran 
engineers and machinery handlers; (4) 
demonstrate the technique and eco- 
nomic value of modern road-building. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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» Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Indexes for industrial employment for 
December 1944 maintained their peak 
level and the index for wage payments 
reached a new all-time high. Acute 
shortages due to lack of imports are be- 
ing felt by heavy industry. Quotas for 
industrial consumption of electricity 
have been established, reducing their 
supply by 10 to 20 percent: Value of ex- 
ports for the month of January 
amounted to 143,900,000 pesos, or 27 per- 
cent less than the 197,100,000 of the cor- 
responding month last year; however, 
volume represented an increase of 3 per- 
cent, i. e., 455,000 over 442,000 metric 
tons. 

The principal government activities in 
the past month were centered in the 
National Postwar Council: Meetings of 
manufacturers were called for the pur- 
pose of forming a representative manu- 
facturers’ association as a central or- 
ganism for the State to coordinate in- 
dustry with the Government’s post-war 
plans. Anti-inflationary measures were 
decreed, requiring the Ministry of Fi- 
nance to draft decrees within 30 days 
reducing public expenditure, reducing 
taxes on necessities and increasing those 
on luxuries, exemption of surtax on cap- 
ital increases, and measures favoring re- 
serve funds for companies for post-war 
re-equipment; while the Departments of 
Industry and Commerce and Labor and 
Social Welfare must draft decrees sta- 
bilizing wages and prices in general. It 
also gave increased powers to the Post- 
war Council by requiring that measures 
pertaining to international trade, maxi- 
mum prices, salaries, and the like, must 
be accompanied by reports or findings of 
the Council. 

A 5-year plan of public works to the 
value of 1,250,000,000 pesos has also been 
decreed, to be carried out in proportion 
to unemployment, with provisions that a 
reserve of 70,000,000 pesos of public works 
always be maintained. 

Other Government activities: A plan 
for construction of school buildings to 
the value of 100,000,000 pesos has been 
approved. The Vice President revealed 
a Government plan for dwelling-house 
construction to involve a total expendi- 
ture of 4,000,000,000 pesos. It is a 20- 
year plan and is to be financed by the 
proceeds of bond issues at the rate of 
200,000,000 pesos per annum. Bids for 
highway construction in the Provinces of 
Entre Rios and Corrientes, to connect 
with the international bridge over the 
Uruguay River, have been: called for by 
the National Highway Board at an esti- 
mated cost of 25,400,000 pesos. This is 
in connection with the Argentine-Bra- 


zilian-Chilean-Bolivian agreement for 
intensified work on international high- 
ways. Aeroposta, Argentina, has ex- 
tended its passenger- and mail-plane 
service from Buenos Aires to Comodoro 
Rivadavia as far as Rio Grande, Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Rationing measures: The first list of 
materiak declared to be “critical” was 
published. An Executive and Alloca- 
tions Board of Scrap Iron has been au- 
thorized to buy, sell, and expropriate 
scrap iron and steel in accordance with 
the regulations of the critical materials 
decree and within the price limits pre- 
viously fixed by decree. In view of the 
shortage of fuel for the coming winter, 
all stocks of linseed are to be declared, 
and holders are urged to sell such stocks 
immediately to the Grain Regulating 
Board. 

On February 8, 1945, the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture published its 
second production estimates of cereals 
and flaxseed. These estimates, together 
with last year’s production figures, are: 


1944-45 1943-44 
Metric tons Metric tons 
Wheat ____-__-_-- 4, 249, 300 6, 800, 000 
Flaxseed --- -- P 767, 500 1, 573, 000 
a a _ 1,047, 100 924, 800 
Barley ----- 574, 300 718, 600 
a — 259, 500 557, 200 


With the exception of barley, all these 
crops show considerable decreases, as 
compared with last year’s crops. 

The Ministry also published its first 
estimate of the area planted to corn at 
4,002,000 hectares which compares with 
the last 10-year average of 5,896,459. 
The 1944-45 corn production will no 
doubt be small. The first official esti- 
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mate of the. area planted to rice was 
placed at 52,000 hectares, compared with 
the 55,853 hectares planted in 1943-44. 
The Ministry’s first estimates of areas 
planted to sunflower seed and peanuts, 
together with last year’s acreages are: 


1944-45 1943-44 

Hectares Hectares 
Sunflower seed _.. 1, 495, 200 1, 573, 460 
Peanuts -_. 177, 300 159, 413 


The official bond market has remained 
steady, with a rising tendency. A mod- 
erately sustained demand for cover for 
remittances has kept the dollar rate firm 
at between 4.04 and 4.05. 


Nicaragua 
(From U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Pursuant to previous authorization by 
the National Bank (see airgram in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 17, 
1945), the Nicaraguan Customs House 
has promised to authorize exchange al- 
lotments for $160,000 for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery and equipment. 
On the other hand, a request from eight 
representatives of United States motion- 
picture film producers for $10,000 worth 
of dollar exchange monthly was refused 
by the National Bank. The credit and 
collection situation showed some im- 
provement in January, with unpaid for- 
eign drafts decreasing 623 percent, as 
compared with the preceding month. 
The stabilization fund amounted to $6,- 
190,195 on February 17, nearly equaling 
the amount recorded on January 20, 
1945. Total currency circulation on 
February 17 was 45,825,950 cordobas. 

This year’s exports of coffee totaled 
17,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) to 
February 19, compared with 23,000 bags 
during the corresponding period of 1943— 
a decrease of 26 percent. There has been 
considerable delay in harvesting the 
crop, inasmuch as_ producers have 
awaited a higher ceiling price in the 
United States. Exports of sesame seed 
amounted to 12,000 bags, weighing 
1,800,000 pounds, compared with no ex- 
ports of this product during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. It is reported 
that Mexican commercial interests are 
attempting to obtain a monopoly of the 
purchase of Nicaraguan exports of rep- 
tile skins. 

Total imports in January amounted to 
nearly 10,000 metric tons. Because a 
substantial proportion consisted of liq- 
uid fuel (largely furnished by Peru and 
the Netherlands West Indies) , the United 
States supplied only 20 percent of total 
imports by weight, the Netherlands West 
Indies furnishing 40 percent, Peru 30 
percent, Panama 8 percent, and Mexico 
1 percent. 
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Gold-mining continued active during 
January and the first part of February. 
The value of January exports of gold 
and silver was $680,868, consisting of 
gold valued at $672,153 and silver at 
$8,715, the total being 12 percent below 
December 1944 exports and 11 percent 
below January 1944 exports. 

The National Bank has purchased and 
stored at Chinandega 1,250,000 pounds of 
corn in order to maintain the ceiling 
price and secure a supply for the fu- 
ture. The price paid was the equivalent 
to $1 per bushel. The latest official esti- 
mate of the area planted to crops in 
1944 is 395,491 acres, of which 220,280 
acres were planted in corn, 52,506 in 
peans, 41,448 in forage crops such as kaf- 
fir corn, 38,976 in rice, 20,849 in bananas, 
8,695 in sesame, 6,238 in plantains, 3,797 
in cotton, 1,975 in yucca, and 727 in wheat. 

A section of the new textile mill of 
Gadala Maria & Co., at Managua, is re- 
ported to have started operations. The 
Managua Power Plant is installing its 
new Diesel plant with 1,500 hp. and 1,000 
kw. generator. The growth of this plant 
is shown by the increased number of 
employees which in 1944 numbered 160 
at a total annual wage of $66,075, com- 
pared with 71 at a total annual wage of 
$13,660 in 1939. The plant had 9,439 
consumers at the end of October 1944. 

The annual production of some of 
Nicaragua’s industrial establishments is 
reported to be as follows: Tanneries, 
nearly 1,500,000 pounds of leather, of 
which 65 percent is sole leather; cane 
alcohol whisky, 3,600,000 liters; rum, 
77,034 liters; soda water, 581,300 dozen 
half bottles. 

Nicaragua’s new Labor Code was pro- 
mulgated February 1, to become effective 
April 2. However, Nicaraguan labor is 
still restive, and a strike took place at 
Leon by employees of five tanneries who 
demanded a 25 percent increase in 
wages. There is a continued shortage 
of both skilled and common laborers. 

Performances at the 10 motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Managua during the 
first 10 months of 1944 numbered 2,789, 
and the tickets sold numbered 2,551,181. 

Rents in the two best hotels in Mana- 
gua were increased about 40 percent in 
January, prices now being $5 a day per 
person, 

On February 5 the Customs House 
fixed ceiling prices of rice at $9 per 
hundredweight for suppliers or farmers, 
$9.40 for wholesalers, and $10 for re- 
tailers; unpasteurized milk, $0.118 per 
liter and $0.472 per gallon for whole- 
salers or producers, and $0.12 per liter 
and $0.48 per gallon for retailers; pas- 
teurized milk at the plant $0.126 per 
liter, and at the retailers’ $0.13 per liter. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Business was seasonally slack in Feb- 
Tuary although imports and exports in- 
creased, owing to improved transporta- 
tion facilities following the general rains 
Which also helped crops and pasturage. 
The attempted general strike proved in- 
effective and terminated without major 
disturbance. The outstanding event of 
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the month was the declaration of war 
with the Axis powers on February 8. 

The general agricultural outlook is 
better. Cotton promises well. Early 
picking has started, and most of last 
year’s export crop has been marketed. 
The first peanut crop which normally 
runs from December to the middle of 
February promises to approximate last 
year’s fairly satisfactory crop of 2500 
metric tons in the shell, and the corn 
crop is expected to be somewhat better 
than last year although still below do- 
mestic requirements. Vegetable crops 
have improved, but it will be necessary 
for Paraguay, particularly Asuncion, to 
depend in substantial part on the Ar- 
gentine for its day-to-day requirements. 
Green vegetables have been noticeably 
scarce in the city markets. 

Levels of the Parana and the Paraguay 
Rivers are again adequate for all ship- 
ping. In consequence, regular freight 
boats carrying full cargoes have resumed 
their runs, and it is anticipated that 
service of the large Dodero passenger 
boats from. Buenos Aires direct to Asun- 
cion will be resumed. The present move- 
ment of Paraguayan lumber to the Ar- 
gentine market is of extreme importance, 
some of the logs having been at the 
Parana River’s edge for over a year. The 
quebracho companies are also now able 
to ship the heavy stock accumulated at 
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their plants; consequently production 
previously slackened is again increasing. 
The domestic meat-packing plant, La 
Industria Paraguaya de Carnes, began 
operations on February 19. Calls for 
cattle by the two foreign plants which 
offered the prices agreed upon with the 
Paraguayan government have met with 
no response from cattle ranchers, who 
may be holding out for higher prices or 
who may want the cattle to benefit from 
improved pasturage. As the Paraguayan 
plant is a cooperative owned by cattle 
raisers, they anticipate no difficulty in 
obtaining stock. The other two plants 
under reference will commence slaugh- 
tering about March 15, but they probably 
will depend for some time on cattle im- 
ported from the Argentine Chaco. The 
condition of these cattle is reported to 
be only fair, so that if good pasturage 
continues in Paraguay until the middle 
of April, domestic cattle may be in better 
condition than the Argentine stock. 
There was a slight drop in the index 
of prices for foodstuffs and a slight in- 
crease in that of other immediate con- 
sumers’ goods. The general cost-of- 
living index rose two points and is now 
four points above that of a year ago. 
Contrary to recent years, 1944 exports 
exceeded imports by 4,200,000 guaranies 
or 11 percent. They were 19 percent 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Tallow and Cattle Fats 
Temporarily Permitted.—The export pro- 
hibition (Decree No. 25685) on tallow 
and cattle fats, edible and inedible, was 
temporarily waived by Argentine Decree 
No. 34,949 of December 30, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of January 
15, 1945. Producers of these products 
may, as an exception for this time and 
for the purpose of exportation, dispose 
of stocks of such products which they 
possessed on November 20 after fulfill- 
ing commitments for domestic consump- 
tion which were contracted previous to 
date of this decree. 

Tax on Grain Exports Fired for 1945.— 
Grain exporters are to pay 2 centavos 
per 100 kilograms on grain exported in 
1945, in accordance with Resolution No. 
424 of the National Grain and Elevator 
Commission, approved by Executive De- 
cree No. 31,444, November 20, 1944. This 
contribution, in the form of an export 
tax, is for the development of objectives 
of the National Grain and Elevator Com- 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Issue of Internal Bonds to Facilitate 
Execution of External Debt Agreement .— 
By Decree Law No. 7253, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 20, 1945, the 
Brazilian Minister of Finance was au- 
thorized to issue an internal loan total- 
ing 1,800,000,000 cruzeiros, or about $90,- 
000,000 in United States currency. The 
proceeds of the issue are to be used (a) 
to effect cash payments to holders of ex- 
ternal bonds who elect to accept plan B 
under the external debt settlement agree- 
ment of November 23, 1943; (b) to re- 
deem at 12 percent of their face value 
the external bonds included in group 
VIII under the November 23, 1943, ar- 
rangement; and (c) to pay interest ar- 
rears aS provided in the external debt 
settlement agreement. The new internal 
loan is to be known as the External 
Debt Conversion Loan and will be in 
denominations of 1,000 cruzeiros. It will 
bear interest at 5 percent per annum 
and will be amortized, beginning in 1950, 
at the rate of at least 1 percent per an- 
num of the amount issued. 

Under the debt settlement agreement 
of November 23, 1943, holders of all dol- 
lar bonds except those of the State of 
_Ceara were offered the right of accept- 
ing the provisions of either of two plans. 
Plan A provided for a reduction of in- 
terest rates on the bonds, the mainte- 
nance of cumulative sinking funds, and 
for the extension of the maturity dates 
of the bonds. Plan B offered cash pay- 
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ments and new 3%, percent External 
Dollar Bonds of 1944 in exchange for the 
dollar bonds outstanding. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control of Caffeine and Theo- 
bromine and Marketing Control of Baia 
Cocoa Crop.—Caffeine and theobromine 
must be purified in order to be granted 
export licenses by the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, ac- 
cording to a resolution of the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade, of January 1, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 3. In addition, the Exchange 
Department of the Bank after periodic 
investigations will fix the minimum price 
of caffeine and theobromine, with regard 
to the consuming capacity of importing 
markets and the competition of the va- 
rious producing centers. 

The resolution also extends to the 
1945-46 crop year the provisions of Or- 
der No. 63 of May 19, 1943, and Order 
No. 170 of December 11, 1943, of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
which made compulsory the delivery on 
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Opening of Honduran Road 


This week’s cover picture is a 
scene at the dedication ceremonies 
of the new Honduran Road, show- 
ing Officials participating in the 
celebration, just prior to the break- 
ing of the tape. 

The new road is a segment of the 
route which connects the Carib- 
bean and Pacific Oceans by means 
of the 45-mile link from Potrerillos 
to Pito Solo. It was built with the 
assistance of technicians provided 
through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, an agency of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Some 2,000 
workers were employed to push the 
modern route around beautiful 
Lake Yojoa. 

This picture has been made 
available through the courtesy of 
the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 
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consignment to the Cacao Institute of 
Baia (Instituto de Cacau da Baia) of the 
1943-44 and 1944-45 cocoa crops har- 
vested in that State. 


British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Changes in Air Schedules Through 
Jamaica.—There were a number of 
changes in the air schedules and ac- 
commodations offered by Pan American 
Airways through Jamaica, British West 
Indies, in 1944; most of the changes 
having been necessitated by shortage of 
equipment and the huge backlog of 
traffic aggravated by the almost com- 
plete absence of passenger steamer sery- 
ice to the United States. The major 
change of the year was the inauguration 
on November 14 of the Strato-Clipper 
service through Kingston, made possible 
by the concession of the use of the im- 
proved landing field at Palisadoes to the 
Pan American Airways. The company 
is reported to have announced that no 
seaplanes will call at Kingston after 
March 1, 1945, as the Kingston-Barran- 
quilla service will employ land planes. 

During 1944, passengers dispatched 
from Jamaica by Pan American Airways 
on trips originating at Kingston num- 
bered 4,422 compared with 3,125 in 1943. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
SOLDIER WorRKERS ASSIST FARMERS 


Soldiers worked more than 80,000 man- 
days on Canadian farms from coast to 
coast during the summer and fall of 1944 
and played an important part in helping 
to harvest crops, according to a report 
by the Direcior of Canada’s National Se- 
lective Service. 

Under the Farm Duty Plan—an agree- 
ment between the Dominion Departments 
of Labor and National Defense and the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture— 
more than 3,000 soldiers each worked an 
average of approximately 25 days be- 
tween July and November. These men 
helped with haying and harvesting in 
Eastern Canada; potato and apple pick- 
ing in the Maritime Provinces; tobacco 
and fruit harvesting and food processing 
in Ontario; grain harvesting on the 
Prairies; and general farming in British 
Columbia. 

The soldier workers were employed by 
farmers on a contract basis at fixed wage 
rates. Each man was allowed to keep his 
earnings, but in Western Ontario, those 
who picked tobacco contributed part of 
their wages, amounting to more than 
$27,000 (Canadian dollars) to the Red 
Cross. 
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The work contribution made by sol- 
diers detailed to farms under the Farm 
Duty Plan is distinct from the work done 
by members of the armed forces who were 
granted compassionate leave to assist in 
harvest work on their own or their par- 
ents’ farms during emergency periods. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Deputy MINISTER APPOINTED 


The appointment of a deputy minis- 
ter of Canada’s Department of Trade and 
Commerce, which was announced on 
February 12, by the Prime Minister, is 
the latest step in Canada’s efforts to pro- 
mote post-war trade. Commenting on 
the new assignment, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce said “it shows the 
extreme importance attached by the Gov- 
ernment to the work of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and the im- 
portance to Canada’s economic welfare of 
having a comprehensive and vigorous 
trade policy developed and pursued.” 
The departmental estimate of $900,000 
for 1944-45 was voted for the Commercial 
Intelligence Service. This is the largest 
appropriation in government history for 
that bureau. The increased appropria- 
tion is to take care of anticipated expan- 
sion of the service to meet post-war 
needs. Already a considerable number of 
potential trade commissioners have been 
lined up through competitive examina- 
tion and applications from men now in 
the armed services. 


AGREEMENT REACHED FOR DISPOSITION OF 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE PROPERTY 
OWNED IN CANADA 


Arrangements, which have been in 
effect since November 11, 1944, for the 
post-war disposition of defense projects, 
installations and facilities built or pro- 
vided in Canada by the Government of 
the United States were recently outlined 
in an exchange of notes between the 
Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments. 

The plan provides for the sale of cer- 
tain properties to the Dominion at 
agreed prices after the United States 
Government has removed such movables 
as it desires to retain. All remaining 
movables will be transferred to a 
Canadian government agency which will 
sell or otherwise dispose of them and will 
turn over the proceeds, less expenses, to 
the United States. In the handling of 
such sales the United States retains the 
right to be represented in the setting of 
prices, the allocation of priorities, the 
assessment of sales costs, and other de- 
tails of the sales. Moveables still unsold 
at the expiration of 2 years will be de- 
clared valueless, and the account closed, 
or will be removed from Canada by the 
United States Government. 

The United States Government has 
furnished a list of the properties to be 
disposed of and appraisers representing 
the two governments will determine a 
“fair market value” in each instance. If 
the two appraisers cannot agree on the 
fair market value, they will select a third 
appraiser to determine this value. Ex- 
isting facilities not included in the United 
States list will be relinquished without 
cost to the appropriate Canadian gov- 
ernment body within 1 year after the 
cessation of hostilities. 
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Similar arrangements also apply with 
respect to the disposition of defense 
facilities constructed or provided in the 
United States by Canada. 


Exchange and Finance 


Refunding of Government Bonds.— 
Several Canadian public bodies have an- 
nounced new bond issues in recent weeks 
for refunding purposes. The Province 
of Nova Scotia recently sold $5,347,000 
in 3 percent debentures to a Canadian 
syndicate which offered them to the 
public at 100.25 and accrued interest. 
These bonds are due January 15, 1957. 

Another Provincial issue sold recently 
was for $3,919,000 in British Columbia 
bonds maturing serially over the next 
15 years and bearing interest at 2, 2%, 
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and 3 percent, depending on the length 
of the term. The 15-year maturities 
were offered to the public at 99.25 and 
accrued interest to yield 3.07 percent. 
The average cost to the Province is re- 
ported to be 2.94 percent, the best rate 
it has ever realized for a serial issue in 
Canadian dollars. The issue it refunds 
was sold in 1933 and carried a 5.5 percent 
coupon. 

In the field of municipal issues, the 
city of Victoria, British Columbia, has 
recently sold $11,685,000 in refunding 
debentures maturing serially from 1946 
to 1975. The interest rates ranged from 
2% percent (for the near term) to 3% 
percent for the bonds maturing on and 
after January 1961. The latter were 
offered at par. 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 
Full Employment Can Be Reached Only by Conscious Continuous Organization 


What is meant by “full employment,” and what is not meant by it? Full 
employment does not mean literally no unemployment; that is to say, it 
does not mean that every man and woman in the country who is fit and free 
for work is employed productively on every day of his or her working life. 

Full employment means having always more vacant jobs than unemployed 
men, not slightly fewer jobs. It means that the jobs are at fair wages, of 
such a kind, and so located that the unemployed man can reasonably be 
expected to take them; it means, by consequence, that the normal lag between 
losing one job and finding another will be very short. 

Idleness is not the same as want, but a separate evil, which men do not 
escape by having an income. They must also have the chance of rendering 
useful service and of feeling that they are doing so. This means that em- 
ployment is not wanted for thé sake of employment, irrespective of what it 
produces. The material end of all human activity is consumption or more 
leisure, as a means to a higher standard of life. Employment which is 
merely time-wasting, equivalent to digging holes and filling them again, 
or merely destructive like war and preparing for war, will not serve that 
purpose. Nor will it be felt worth while. It must be productive and pro- 
gressive. 

As unemployment has three distinct sources, action against unemploy- 
ment must be taken on three lines—of maintaining at all times adequate 
total outlay; of controlling the location of industry; of securing the organized 
mobility of labour. The first of these is the main attack; the others are sub- 
sidiary—mopping-up operations. 

Full employment cannot be won and held without a great extension of the 
responsibilities and powers of the State exercised through organs of the 
central Government. No power less than that of the State can ensure ade- 
quate total outlay at all times, or can control, in the general interest, the lo- 
cation of industry and the use of land. To ask for full employment while 
objecting to these extensions of State activity is to will the end and refuse the 
means. It is like shouting for victory in total war while rejecting com- 
pulsory service and rationing. 

The policy for full employment is a policy to be carried through by 
democratic action, of public authorities, central and local, responsible ulti- 
mately to the voters, and of voluntary associations and private citizens con- 
sciously cooperating for a common purpose which they understand and 
approve. 

Prevention of idleness is a problem of adjusting State action to the free 
activities of the citizens of that State and to the policies of other States. 
It involves one large decision of principle—acceptance by the State of a 
new responsibility to the individual—and the setting up of an agency of 
the State with powers adequate for the discharge of that responsibility. But 
the course which that agency should pursue cannot be laid down in advance. 
Pursuit of full employment is not like the directed flight of an aircraft on a 
beam; it is a difficult navigation, in which a course must be steered among 
shifting, unpredictable, and to a large extent, uncontrollable currents and 
forces. All that can be done is to see that the pilot has the necessary con- 
trols, and an instrument board to tell him when and how to use the con- 
trols. It is necessary also that the pilot should always have the will to use 
the controls by which alone he can reach his destination. 


(From “Full Employment in a Free Society,” by Sir William Beveridge. Published 
by W. W. Horton & Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Price $3.75.) 
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Madagascar, and Mauritius. 


New High-Power Transmitting Station, India 


The new high-power transmitting station (100 kilowatts) of Delhi, India, 
is located on a site of approximately 300 acres of land outside the city, says 
the foreign press. So large an area is necessary mainly for the special aerial 
system which projects the energy in the manner of a searchlight beam 
capable of reaching various parts of the world. Seven structural steel towers 
have been erected on the site to produce this powerful wireless beam. Be- 
tween the towers, curtains of wires are supported in a particular manner 
which, reportedly, has the effect of focussing the energy in a particular di- 
rection. For example, a northeast beam covers Japan; a southeast beam 
covers the area from Malaya eastward; an east-west beam covers the coun- 
tries closer to the east and west of India; a northwest beam reaches the 
British Isles and Europe; and a southwest beam extends to South Africa, 
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The city of Calgary, Alberta, also has 
recently sold $3,000,000 in serial deben- 
tures for refunding purposes. The is- 
sue consists of $1,200,000 of 3 percent 
bonds due in the years 1946-51 ($200,- 
000 each year) and $1,800,000 of 32 
percent bonds due in the years 1952-61 
and in 1962 ($170,000 each year for the 
10 years, and $100,000 in 1962). The 
latter bonds are being offered to the 
general public at 101 and accrued inter- 
est to yield from 3.34 percent to 3.42 per- 
cent, depending on maturity. These 
bonds will be direct obligations of the 
city of Calgary. 

Tenders have been opened by the city 
of Edmonton, Alberta, for $3,500,000 in 
debentures in denominations of $1,000 
each. These will be retired at the rate 
of $200,000 each year for the years 1946 
through 1960, and $250,000 in each of 
the years 1961 and 1962. They will bear 
interest at 24 percent with respect to 
the maturities of 1946 and 1947, 
amounting to $400,000; 3 percent with 
respect to the maturities of the years 
1948 through 1952, amounting to $1,000,- 
000; and 342 percent for the balance of 
$2,100,000 which will mature in the 
years 1953 through 1962. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Bona Fide United States Tourists No 
Longer Require R. C. M. P. Permits to 
Enter Firearms.—Firearms and ammu- 
nition in the possession of bona fide 
tourists and visitors to Canada who are 
citizens of the United States again may 
be admitted at customs without a spe- 
cial permit from the. Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, effective 
February 1, 1945. 

The announcement warns visitors that 
a police permit to carry such firearms 
(guns and rifles for sporting purposes) 
in the Dominion must be obtained, not- 
withstanding, from the Department of 
the Attorney-General of the Province 
concerned. 

Revolvers (or pistols) are not affected 
by the above order. Tourists bringing 
revolvers (or pistols) to Canada are re- 
quired to secure a customs importation 
permit from the Department of Nationai 
Revenue at Ottawa which is obtainable 
only after the necessary police permit 
has been obtained from the Department 


of the Attorney-General of the Province 
concerned. 

Automatic pistols are prohibited im- 
portation. 

|For previous announcement that tourists 
entering Canada for hunting, trapshooting, 
or gun club shooting must first obtain a per- 
mit from the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 10, 1940.] 


Matzos and Matzos Products Granted 
Seasonal Remissions of Duties and 
Taxes.—The seasonal remission or ex- 
emption from duty and taxes on Pass- 
over bread and matzos and specified 
matzos products imported into Canada 
for use during the coming Passover Sea- 
son and entered at customs from Janu- 
ary 29 to April 5, 1945, inclusive, is 
announced in a customs memorandum 
issued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on January 31. 

{For a list of the products named in the 
order, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
March 11, 1944. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment Extended to Merchandise of 
Spain.—By Decree No. 4545 of the Chil- 
ean Ministry of Finance of November 
29, 1944, published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 22, 1944, and effective from 
December 1 for 1 year, merchandise of 
Spanish origin is to be accorded most- 
favored-nation customs treatment in 
Chile as stipulated in the commercial 
agreement of November 17, 1944, be- 
tween the two countries. 

By the same decree and for the same 
period of time Spanish sherry wine is to 
be conceded a preferential customs duty 
rate of 4 gold pesos per liter as stipu- 
lated in the special agreement of No- 
vember 17, 1944, between the two 
countries. 

[For announcement of the exchanges of 


notes concluding these agreements, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 3, 


1945. ] 
China 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Abolition of Wartime Consumption 
Tax.—Following closely upon the revi- 
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sion of China’s wartime consumption tax 
on native goods, effective January 1, 1945 
(reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
March 3, 1945), several reforms haye 
been made in China’s tax system, among 
them the abolition of the wartime con. 
sumption tax collected by the customs 
offices and levied on a small number of 
native goods and on many nonessentia] 
commodities when imported. 

The tax reforms were announced jn 
the Chinese press January 23, 1945, by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs ang 
Acting President of the Executive Yuan. 
Their aims included the simplification of 
the tax structure and lessening of the 
tax burden. Cessation of collection of 
the wartime consumption tax was an- 
nounced by a customs notification date 
January 26, 1945. 


Colombia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Revalidation of Import Licenses Re. 
quired.—Import licenses covering ship- 
ments to Colombia must be revalidated 
by the Colombian Office of Exchange, Im- 
port, and Export Control (La Oficina de 
Control de Cambios, Importaciones, y 
Exportaciones), according to an Execu- 
tive decree, effective January 1, 1945, 
Revalidated licenses, as well as those 
granted for new importations, will be 
valid for a period of 1 year from the 
date of issue. 

As a result of this action, Colombian 
consuls abroad are no longer authorized 
to extend the validity of import licenses, 
copies of which must be presented with 
other required documents covering ship- 
ments to that country. 

Exporters of merchandise to Colombia, 
therefore, should ascertain the period of 
validity of existing licenses, and, if due 
to expire at an early date, should assure 
themselves through their Colombian rep- 
resentative or importers, that revalida- 
tion has been obtained. 

National Customs Commission Estab- 
lished —A National Customs Commis- 
sion (Junta Nacional de Aduanas) has 
been created in Colombia to study future 
tariff changes, and the Customs Section 
of the Ministry of Finance has been re- 
organized and designated as the Cus- 
toms Administration (Secci6n de Adu- 
anas), according to Executive Decree No. 
2902, dated December 15, 1944, and ef- 
fective December 17, 1944. 

The new commission will work with 
the customs administration in the study 
of various customs reforms and in the 
proposal of definite measures to Con- 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Embargo on Certain Food 
Products Relaxed in Specific Cases.—The 
Cuban export embargo imposed on vati- 
ous foodstuffs by Ministry of Commerce 
Resolution No. 25 of October 21, 194, 
has been further relaxed by ministry of 
Commerce Resolution No. 36, promul- 
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gated in the Gaceta Oficial of January 8, 
1945, which permits the exportation of 
plantains through the port of Gibara. 
The resolution states that this relaxa- 
tion of control is accorded only to cus- 
tomary exporters of these products 
through this port. 

[By Ministry of Commerce Resolution No. 
98 of October 28, 1944, the exportation of 
plantains through the ports of Sagua de 
Tanamo, Banes, Baracoa, and Guantanamo 
was permitted. For announcement of Reso- 
lution No. 25, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 9, 1944.] 


Specified Products Imported From 
Chile Ecempted From 20 Percent Surtax 
of Cuban Import Duties and Taxes.—Ac- 
cording to Cuban Customs Circular No. 
121 of December 29, 1944, import duties 
and taxes on products imported into 
Cuba from Chile, which are guaranteed 
most-favored-nation treatment by the 
Cuba-Chile commercial treaty of 1937, 
are exempted from the 20 percent surtax 
established by Cuban Law No. 28 of Sep- 
tember 8, 1941. 

The Chilean products affected by this 
ruling include sulfur, natural and chem- 
ical salts, potatoes, iodine, ham, crushed 
oats, grits, casks, dried and preserved 
fish, shellfish, chickpeas, and garlic. 

{Law No. 28 of September 8, 1941, estab- 
lished a surtax of 20 percent on practically 
all taxes then in effect in Cuba, including all 
import duties and surtaxes, with certain 
products from the United States being ex- 


cepted. For announcement of this law, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 18, 


"Egypt 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of State Railways.— 
Freight carried by the State Railways of 
Egypt in the period May 1 to October 
31, 1944, amounted to 3,300,000 metric 
tons, compared with 3,885,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Passengers 
carried numbered 30,700,000 against 30,- 
846,000 in the 1943 period. Receipts in 
1944 were as follows: Passenger revenues 
£E3,941,170 (£E3,328,286 in 1943) ; freight 
revenues, £E3,265,737 (£E3,194,795 in 
1943); and sundry earnings, £E177,753 
(££440,531 in 1943). 

Operating expenses were £E3,333,929 
in 1944 (£E2,973,493 in 1943); and net 
earnings, £E4,050,731 (£E3,990,119 in 
1943). 

Civil Aviation.—In 1944, Misr Airwork 
S. A. E. (Societe Anonyme Egyptienne) , 
the one commercial air line in Egypt, had 
the best year in its operating history, 
which dates from 1933. In the period 
January to November 1944, Misr planes 
flew approximately 944,000 miles and car- 
ried 31,000 passengers and 439,000 kilo- 
grams of cargo. 

Various plans for air feeder services 
from Cairo to other parts of Africa and 
countries of the Middle East have been 
reported. International aviation com- 
panies continued to show interest in post- 
war civil aviation in Egypt, several of 
them having published information and 
prices on air travel between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Egypt. 
Poreign interests were said to be inves- 
ligating whether it would be feasible to 
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create combinations with Egyptian air 
transport. 

Telephone and Telegraph Traffic— 
Telephone and telegraph traffic in Egypt 
operated at a high level in the period 
May 1 to October 31, 1944. Receipts for 
this period totaled £E1,36$,000 and main- 
tenance expense was £E383,000, leaving a 
net surplus of £E986,000. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1943 receipts were 
£E1,190,000; expenses £E358,000; and the 
surplus £E832,000. Stored-up earnings 
primarily reflected inability to secure 
much-needed repair and new equipment. 

A direct radiotelephone circuit was in- 
augurated between the United States and 
Egypt, and the construction of a power- 
ful radio station to transmit Egyptian 
programs throughout the Arabic-speak- 
ing countries is planned. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Effec- 
tive February 16, 1945, letters not exceed- 
ing 1 ounce and non-illustrated postcards 
will be accepted for mailing to destina- 
tions in Finland, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 27270 of February 16, 
1945, published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of February 20. 

The postage rates are 5 cents for let- 
ters and 3 cents for postcards to all des- 
tinations in Finland. 

Air-mail, registration, special-delivery, 
money-order, and parcel-post services are 
not available. Telecommunicatiorts with 
Finland are not permitted at this time. 

According to the Treasury Department, 
Treasury licenses will still be required to 
send to Finland communications consti- 
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tuting or containing instructions or au- 
thorizations to effect financial or property 
transactions. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Train Service Resumed.—Passenger- 
train service was resumed on January 8 
between Cherbourg and Paris, France, 
states the European press. The time re- 
quired for the trip in each direction is 
11 hours and 50 minutes. 

A total of 4,500. road and railway 
bridges will have to be rebuilt in France, 
says the foreign press. Some 2,000 rail- 
way installations and approximately 
1.860 miles of permanent way also have 
been destroyed. 


French North 


Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dates of 1944—45 Crop: Sale and Circu- 
lation Regulated in Tunisia—The sale 
and circulation of dates of the 194445 
crop were regulated in Tunisia by an 
order of October 23, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 
27. 

“Degla” and “aligh” dates of this crop 
were blocked in the hands of holders, 
producers, or merchants, to be released 
only in execution of the plan of distri- 
bution and in specified conditions.- The 
dates will be allocated, according to 
quality, to satisfy the needs of the local 
civilian population and for exportation 
for various uses. 





VICTORY 
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French Togoland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Shea Kernels: Standards of Quality 
Revised.—Standards of quality, which 
had been fixed in French Togoland for 
the exportation, circulation, and domes- 
tic purchase and sale of shea kernels by 
Order No. 219 AGRO. of April 24, 1944, 
have been replaced by Order No. 465 AE. 
of September 12, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Togoland on 
October 1. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 17, 1945, for announcement of Order No. 


219.) 
India 


Economic Conditions 


There was little change during De- 
cember in the economic conditions of 
India. Prices were slightly higher than 
in recent months according to the whole- 
sale-price index for Calcutta which rose 
by two points for the second consecutive 
month—to 301—based on an index of 
100 in July 1914. The problems associ- 
ated with food and coal supply and with 
transport, while still among the most 
serious India faces, continue to be much 
less gloomy than they were a year ago. 

The Government has made and is 
making progress in a program an- 
nounced in September for construction 
at major ports of grain-storage facili- 
ties with a capacity of 390,000 long tons. 
The Government now has storage space 
for 220,000 tons and is rapidly building 
or leasing additional space. In addition 
to providing storage for imported grain, 
space is being acquired inland for tem- 
porary transit depots near railway sta- 
tions to aid in the procurement and 
movement of grain. A further step will 
be to encourage erection of storage facil- 
ities in deficit areas and rationed towns. 

The coal situation was brighter in 
January, and although transport facili- 
ties are under a heavy strain, the deliv- 
ery of new rolling stock, on order in the 
country and abroad, should eventually 
ease the strain. 


PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A speech by the Viceroy and a number 
of important meetings which took place 
during the month placed emphasis on 
the future. 

The Viceroy spoke, as he had a year 
before, at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Calcutta. He was encouraging about the 
outlook for food, coal, and transporta- 
tion. With regard to long-range plan- 
ning, he warned against too rapid and 
uncontrolled industrialization without 
due consideration for the welfare of the 
Indian farmer. Taxation, he said, will 
have to be maintained at high levels to 
finance post-war development, and in- 
creased government borrowing will be 
required to combat inflation. He also 
stressed the need for the immediate 
training of technicians. In conclusion, 
the Viceroy expressed the hope that the 
proposed visit of a group of Indian in- 
dustrialists to the United Kingdom 
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Hospital Nearing Comple- 
tion, Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela 


Approximately 300,000 bolivares 
are to be spent for plumbing and 
sanitary equipment for the new 
tuberculosis hospital nearing com- 
pletion at Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
Purchases are being made by the 
Federal authorities at Caracas. 
The beds and much steel equip- 
ment for kitchen, laundry, eleva- 
tors, and other items, will be 
purchased in the United States. 
Equipment costing $43,000 in U. S. 
currency will also be purchased for 
a projected cancer clinic and hos- 
pital to be built as a wing of the 
recently completed Hospital de 
Maternidad y Quirurgico built by 
the Lago Petroleum Corporation 
and turned over to the local gov- 
ernment. 























would not be delayed much longer. In 
a previous speech, he had said that they 
might also visit the United States. 

On December 30, 1944, the Indian 
Economic Conference met at New Delhi 
and this was followed on January 3, 
1945, by a meeting of the Consultative 
Committee of Economists who conferred 
with Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Member of the 
Government of India for Planning and 
Development. Out of the latter meet- 
ing came the following indications of 
proposed government action: (1) A 
group is being created in the form of a 
subcommittee of consulting economists 
to give constant advice in the formula- 
tion of plans; (2) the Government is 
planning a survey of mineral resources 
by a strengthened Geological Survey, a 
soil survey, and a census of production; 
(3) the Government contemplates form- 
ing 29 panels on industry to obtain de- 
tailed information on production, ex- 
ports, imports, and possibilities of as 
many industries; (4) the industries and 
Civil Supplies Department of the Gov- 
ernment is planning to create a bureau 
of standards in order to promote the 
standardization of industrial produc- 
tion; (5) the committee was told by Sir 
Pheroze Karegat, Additional Under Sec- 
retary of the Education, Health, and 
Lands Department, that the Govern- 
ment is seriously thinking of setting up 
a board of agricultural economics to 
make studies of agricultural problems. 
Other matters discussed by the econo- 
mists were reforms in the land-tenure 
system, consolidation of agricultural 
holdings, the conditions prevailing 
among agricultural labor, the problem 
of population, the policy of industrial 
expansion, and the post-war level of 
government expenditure and taxation. 

The Policy Committee on Shipping 
met in Bombay on December 7 to dis- 
cuss post-war shipping policy as out- 
lined in the “Second Report on the Prog- 
ress of Reconstruction Planning,” which 
calls for an increased participation by 
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the Indian merchant marine in the 
coastal and foreign trade of the country, 

On December 14 the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Utilization Branch of the 
Geological Survey met in New Delhi. It 
discussed a report of the Metals Com- 
mittee of the Board of Scientific anq 
Industrial Research on possibilities of 
treatment of raw ores before export. It 
instructed the director of the Geologica] 
Survey to collect information on the 
production and exportation of essentia] 
minerals and to report back to the Com- 
mittee on the development possibilities 
of other important minerals. He was 
also instructed to encourage minera] 
research by nonofficial geologists and 
the universities. It is also understood 
that the Advisory Committee considered 
a memorandum on the conservation of 
coal, mica, and petroleum during the 
post-war period. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rents “Frozen” on Premises Housing 
Certain Retail Outlets in Federal Dis- 
trict. Rents and contracts on premises 
in the Federal District of Mexico which 
house retail outlets for certain articles 
of prime necessity were “frozen” by an 
Executive decree published January 20, 
1945, and effective the following day. 
According to the decree, leases are ex- 
tended for the duration of the war on all 
classes of premises which at present 
house small grocery stores, tobacconist 
shops, miscellaneous retail establish- 
ments, creameries, corn mills, and stores 
or stalls selling vegetables, fruits, tortil- 
las, eggs, charcoal, and bread. 

Penalties for violations of this act are 
stated in the decree to be the same as 
those established in the decree of July 
10, 1942, which froze rentals on dwellings 
(except new dwellings) in the Federal 
District at July 10, 1942, levels, and the 
decree of September 24, 1943, which froze 
rental rates on dwellings in the Federal 
District and prolonged rental contracts 
on such dwellings for the duration of the 
emergency. 

It is believed that the measure will 
enable the authorities to enforce more 
effectively present ceiling prices on ar- 
ticles of prime necessity by stabilizing the 
rental on premises which house retail 
establishments for prime _ necessities. 
Inflated rents have added to the high 
cost of living, and the new price-control 
measure is expected to affect a major 
portion of the food-distribution system 
in the Federal District. 

Prohibition Against Use of Braziers 
or Stoves Burning Charcoal or Wood.— 
Braziers or stoves burning charcoal or 
wood may not be used in new buildings 
or in those under construction in the 
Federal District of Mexico, according to 
an Executive decree published January 
24, 1945, and effective the following day. 
The purpose of the decree is to prevent 
the further destruction of forests, which 
have supplied most of the firewood and 
charcoal used in the Republic. 

Owners of private homes and build- 
ings already constructed are required 
by the decree to substitute heating 
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equipment using fuel oil or electricity for 
their present charcoal- or wood-burning 
ipment. 

ee - an earlier decree of March 26, 1943, 
the owners of city property renting for 
more than 50 pesos a month were re- 
quired to install fuel-oil stoves in their 
buildings and to destroy their charcoal 
purners. However, inasmuch as a very 
large percentage of the population of the 
Federal District which uses charcoal 
lives in dwellings renting for less than 
50 pesos a month, it was necessary to 
revise the former decree to include all 
city property, regardless of the amount 
of rent obtained from the same. There- 
fore, under the present decree the owners 
of all houses, apartments, or dwellings 
are obliged to install stoves burning gas, 
“tractolina” (petroleum product), or 
electricity. 

The Department of the Federal Dis- 
trict will determine the length of time 
that owners of dwellings or houses rent- 
ing for less than 50 pesos a month will 
have in which to install the fuel-oil 
equipment in their property and destroy 
the charcoal burners. 

If by the end of the period allowed 
for the change in installations city prop- 
erty owners have not complied with the 
requirements of this decree, as well as 
those of the decree of March 26, 1943, 
the Department of the Federal District 
will be empowered to install the stoves 
which are to replace the charcoal burn- 
ers and to render the latter useless, with 
the understanding that the cost of the 
new equipment and installation and the 
cost of removal of the old burners will 
be at the expense of the owners. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed: Subsidy Payments 
Granted for Specified Imports.—Subsi- 
dies have been established for the im- 
portation into Mexico until March 31, 
1945, of a maximum of 93 metric tons of 
certified cottonseed for planting in the 
Anahuac (Nuevo Leon) region and 50 
metric tons in the Matamoros (Tamauli- 
pas) region, according to subsidy con- 
cessions of February 7, 1945, published 
February 9, 1945. 

The subsidies will amount to 20 per- 
cent of the costs of importation, which 
in the former case are not to exceed 675 
pesos per metric ton, and in the latter 
case, 775 pesos per metric ton. 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


New Zealand Conversion Loans Due in 
London in March and April 1945.—Con- 
version offers were made on January 15, 
1945, on the two New Zealand govern- 
ment loans totaling £17,238,187, which 
fall due in London on March 1 and April 
1, 1945, according to the Minister of Fi- 
nance. 

The Minister stated through the press 
on January 17 that, while it was the 
government’s desire to repay oversea in- 
debtedness as soon as possible, it was 
considered preferable, in view of the 
heavy commitments for further loans 
maturing within the next 2 years, to effect 
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a conversion of the loans falling due in 
March and April if satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be made. 

The Minister said, “It is not possible 
under wartime conditions to operate on 
the London market in the usual way— 
that is, to make an offer of conversion to 
present holders and at the same time to 
accept cash applications from new inves- 
tors, the cash in the latter case being 
used to pay the present holders who do 
not accept the conversion offer. As the 
new money-seeking investment is re- 
quired for Britain’s war loan finance, 
permission to accept cash applications is 
not obtainable, but, as an alternative, the 
British Government, operating through 
the Bank of England, has offered to make 
available, if required, temporary finance 
to pay off those who do not convert.” 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand has 
agreed to take up, if necessary, a substan- 
tial portion (approximately £4,350,000) of 
the loans. Securities totaling £2,886,395 
held by government departments will 
also be converted, so that the offer of the 
British Government will apply only to 
the balance of about £10,000,000. 

The offer made to the present holders 
was on the basis of a new issue carrying 
interest at 34% percent per year, and a 
cash payment of 0.5 percent. The new 
issue will mature on September 1, 1965, 
with the option to repay at any time 
after September 1, 1962, on 3 months’ 
notice. 


Nyasaland 


Transport and Communication 


* 
Completion of Road Shortens Haul 
for Products.—A road is expected to be 
finished this year from a point 6 miles 
south of Dedza on the main Lilongue 
road to the Nyasaland Railway near 
Golomoti, Nyasaland, says the African 














Mexico’s Long-Range 
Development Program 


Mexico’s long-range industrial 
requirements, estimated at approx- 
imately $383,000,000, will require 
extensive purchases of capital 
equipment abroad, it has been re- 
ported by the Mexican-American 
Commission for Economic Cooper- 
ation. The estimates were made 
by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mission. 

Projects in the long-range de- 
velopment program include mainly 
irrigation, power, textile, iron and 
steel, chemicals, water and sanita- 
tion, non-ferrous metals and pulp 
and paper. Mexico for some time 
has been engaged in basic long- 
range development of irrigation, 
electric power and transportation 
to stimulate trade and industrial 
growth. 

Much of the equipment for the 
long-range program is. expected to 
be purchased in the United States. 
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press. This will reduce by some 50 miles 
the haul for products from the Angoni 
highlands to the railway. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Extensions Planned on Chimbote Rail- 
way.—Surveys are being made in Peru 
for the extension of the Chimbote Rail- 
way from the terminal at Huallanca to 
Huaraz, a distance of 69 miles, and a 
later extension of 17 miles to Recuay, 
says the foreign press. The narrow- 
gage railway operating between Chim- 
bote and Huallanca is 85 miles in length. 

New Air Service Established.—Linea 
Aérea Nacional (LAN Peru) has estab- 
lished a new air service, approximately 
90 miles, between Puerto Maldonado, a 
trading port in southeastern Peru, and 
Quincemil, center of the gold placer in- 
dustry, states the Peruvian press. 


Poland 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Ef- 
fective February 16, 1945, letters not ex- 
ceeding 1 ounce and nonillustrated post 
cards will be accepted for mailing to 
destinations in Poland, except those des- 
tinations in the Provinces of Pomorze 
and Katowice, parts of which are under 
control of the enemy, by the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 27270 of February 
16, 1945, published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin of February 20. 

Mail for certain areas of Poland may 
be somewhat delayed in delivery as a 
result of military operations. 

The postage rates are 5 cents for let- 
ters and 3 cents for post cards to all 
destinations in Poland. 

Air-mail, registration, special-deliv- 
ery, Money-order, and parcel-post serv- 
ices are not available. Telecommunica- 
tions with Poland are not permitted at 
this time. 

According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Treasury licenses will still be re- 
quired to send to Poland communica- 
tions constituting or containing instruc- 
tions or authorizations to effect financial 
or property transactions. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


International Airport Approved.—A 
plan to construct a large international 
airport at Faro, on the south coast of 
Portugal, has been approved by the Por- 
tuguese Director of Civil Aviation, says 
the European press. 


Seychelles 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Condensed Milk Now Free of Duty.— 
The import duty in the Seychelles islands 
on milk, condensed, desiccated, or pre- 
served, formerly levied at the general 
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rate of 10 shillings per 100 pounds has 
been abolished, according to an amend- 
ment to the regulations published in the 
Seychelles Government Gazette on De- 
cember 23, 1944. Condensed milk has 
been added to Schedule B (free section) 
of the tariff. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Consideration Given to New Air- 
ports.—A committee to investigate the 
construction of airports in northern 
Sweden was formed late in 1944, states 
the European press. Towns being con- 
sidered for such airports are: Umea, 
Skelleftea, Oernskoeldsvik, Gefle, Gael- 
livare, Kiruna, and Haparanda. 

Air services were resumed between 
Stockholm and Visby, on the island of 
Gotland, in September. 


U.S. 5. R. 


Transport and Communication 


Plan to Provide Economical Trans- 
portation for Products.—In an effort to 
expand navigation along Russia’s 383,- 
000 kilometers of available inland.water- 
ways, of which at present only 102,000 
kilometers are utilized, the Government 
of the Russian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic has submitted to the Pro- 
vincial authorities a plan to intensify 
dredging of the lesser rivers and to build 
new lock systems wherever necessary, 
says the Soviet press. 

The incorporation of more small rivers 
into Russia’s inland-waterway-trans- 
port system, where freight costs have 
been calculated at one-eighth of the 
cost of motor transport, is expected to 
provide for the economical transporta- 
tion annually of millions of pounds of 
grain and other valuable cargo. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Bleak and variable weather conditions 
were reported from various sections of 
the United Kingdom during January. 
The unusually cold weather, said to be 
the worst in a half century, was marked 
by heavy snow, a fierce gale, and heavy 
frost. Many farms were isolated and 
some farm property suffered heavy dam- 
age. Difficulties were encountered in 
‘ carrying on farm operations, particu- 
larly in the care of livestock and the dig- 
ging of such root crops as potatoes, which 
were in short supply in London. 

Weather conditions hampered road 
and rail transportation and the distribu- 
tion of coal, gas, and electric power. 
Heavy demand and strains on transport 
facilities held up supplies of coal used 
for domestic fuel, and many sections of 
the country were without their usual 
quotas of coal. More than 200 cash- 
and-carry depots were set up in 80 Eng- 
lish boroughs to ease the strain during 
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The International Reference Service, 
which was discontinued following Pearl 
Harbor, is being reestablished and will 
be made available on a subscription 
basis. As before, this service will carry 
basic information on foreign economic 
and commercial conditions: Market 
areas; industrial developments; trade 
reports; international shifts in capital; 
export and import data; monetary, 
financial, and budgetary developments; 
foreign commercial laws affecting 
American interests; tariff changes, 
quotas, documentation, restrictions, 
and regulations; and other data of 
interest to the foreign trader. 

The service will be printed on sub- 
stantial white paper and punched for 
filing in a standard 3-ring binder. The 
annual subscription rate has been es- 
tablished at $2.00; single copies 5 cents. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 























the coldest days at the end of the month. 
Additional workers and Army personnel 
were released or detailed to assist Lon- 
don coal merchants. In both the gas and 
electricity industries the difficulties were 
due principally to strains in plant and 
labor; in the case of gas, also to loss of 
storage capacity. The determining fac- 
tor in the problem of all three was the 
unusually heavy demand occasioned by 
the extreme cold. The Ministry of Fuel 
and Power early warned consumers of 
the need for drastic economy, and on 
several occasions it cut the electricity 
supply in some districts. The gas sit- 
uation was less critical because, unlike 
electricity, it can be stored for brief 
periods. In the Greater London area, 
the Gas, Light, and Coke Co. reduced 
pressure and limited the amount avail- 
able for “space heating.” 


HOUSING PLANS 


Housing activity continued to center 
around the problems of repairs and 
temporary housing, the acquisition of 
sites, and long-term proposals. In the 
Greater London area about 60 percent of 
second-stage repairs have still to be 
completed. Weather conditions have in- 
terferred with repair schedules. The 
fact that labor, materials, and transport 
restrictions may limit the American ex- 
port of temporary houses to Great 
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Britain has caused some quarters to 
question the possibility of making up 
part of the urgent need by importation. 
It was announced in January that the 
housing authorities now possess about 
one-half the sites needed for the realiza- 
tion of the government’s 2-year program 
for 300,000 permanent houses. The ac- 
quisition of other sites will probably have 
to be postponed until legislation govern- 
ing the location of industry has been in- 
troduced. 

The recently announced opinions of 
the Conservative Party on the question 
of housing reveals that provision for 
homes is going to be a major issue in 
local and national elections and that 
housing will make up a large part of pre- 
election literature. The latest Conserva- 
tive Party reconstruction report adopts 
a target figure of 750,000 permanent 
houses to be built in 2 years after the 
war. The government target is 300,000 
permanent housing units. 


WAGE COUNCILS BILL 


The Wage Councils Bill, considered to 
be one of the most important pieces of 
labor legislation ever laid before a Parlia- 
ment, received a friendly reception in the 
two debates held on the bill. Where col- 
lective bargaining is ineffective the 
Minister of Labour may set up wage 
councils, on application of workers and 
employers or in certain circumstances on 
his own initiative, with power to fix 
statutory wage rates and working con- 
ditions. The bill also provides that for 
a period of 5 years, the terms fixed in 
colHective-bargaining agreements shall 
be binding on all employers. 


COAL-MINING DEVELOPMENTS 


The long-term problem of rehabilitat- 
ing the coal-mining industry received ad- 
ditional attention during January. The 
report of the Open Cast Coal Mission 
to the United States makes the usual 
comparisons between British and Amer- 
ican productive efficiency and comments 
on the equipment needs in Britain. The 
Mission concludes that unless Britain is 
supplied with modern equipment it will 
be hard to maintain the desired rate of 
production next year. At least one-third 
of British mining machinery now in use 
is incapable of further efficient produc- 
tion unless it is rebuilt. The report states 
that the majority of the machines re- 
ceived from the United States are “old 
machines far inferior to those seen on 
sites in the United States.” The Minis- 
try of Works announced, however, that 
the American machines were the best 
available and were sent at considerable 
sacrifice. 

The Chairman of the Mining Associa- 
tion Committee, appointed in May 1944 to 
report on the future of the coal industry, 
has now produced his plan based on an 
extensive tour of the coal fields. The 
central thesis of the report is that the 
industry must be organized on the basis 
of national service and the colliery own- 
ers must accept their responsibilities in 
the sense of trusteeship. The report re- 
jects State control or ownership of the 
mines and urges self-government for the 
industry. 

Of special importance to the coal in- 
dustry and to the country at large was 
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the formal organization on January 1 of 
the National Union of Mine Workers, It 
is expected that this centralized and well- 
equipped union will exercise a greater 
authority over its membership than the 
old federation of district associations. 
One of the first scheduled activities of the 
ynion will be the presentation to the gov- 
ernment of the case for nationalization. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


The problem of improving Britain’s 
balance of payments also continued to re- 
ceive marked attention during January. 
The Economist, in its leading article of 
January 27, criticized the government for 
taking only half measures to increase ex- 
ports, and characterized as “scraps of 
administrative action” official announce- 
ments that the limit for export credit 
guaranties would be raised from £75,000,- 
000 to £200,000,000, that 800 applications 
for licenses to make prototype models 
had been approved, and that 1,500 busi- 
nessmen had been allowed to go over- 
seas. It concluded that Britain must 
have larger exports and can obtain them 
only by increasing its economic efficiency. 


Increased industrial efficiency was also’ 


the theme of most of the speakers at the 
annual conference of the British Asso- 
ciation of Scientists. The government 
recognized the validity of this thesis by 
announcing that two financial institu- 
tions to assist the reequipment of British 
industry are to be established by banking 
and insurance interests with the support 
of the Bank of England. A corporation 
to finance large businesses will have a 
capital of £25,000,000 and borrowing 
power of £100,000,000, while a corpora- 
tion to assist smaller enterprises will 
have a capital of £15,000,000 and a bor- 
rowing power of £30,000,000. Permanent 
improvement of the sterling position is 
obviously dependent on the revival of 
exports, but in the meantime various 
stop gaps and expedients are being ap- 
plied wherever practical. 

Announcement was made early in Jan- 
uary of the completion of an Anglo- 
Egyptian commercial and financial 
agreement, the purpose of which was to 
make provision for Egyptian needs of 
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New Health Center 
Operating in Costa Rica 


The first of seven health centers 
being constructed under the inter- 
American cooperative health serv- 
ice has gone into operation in Costa 
Rica. 

Located in thriving Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, the new center is 
named after Dr. Solon Nunez, Costa 
Rican Secretary of Public Health. 
In addition to providing health 
services for a combined rural and 
urban population of about 30,000, 
the center will serve as a model 
and training school for personnel 
of the other health centers to be 
opened in the near future. 























foreign exchange outside the sterling 
area. 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts of the Northern Ireland Road 
Transport Board.—The report of the 
Northern Ireland Road Transport Board 
for the year ended September 30, 1944, 
shows that gross traffic receipts were the 
highest in the history of the Board, 
amounting to £3,012,366 compared with 
£2,886,343 in the corresponding period of 
1942-43, says the European press. Op- 
erating profit was £382,713 and miscel- 
laneous receipts £5,121, these two items 
totaling £387,834 against £373,537. ‘ 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


FOOTWEAR-EXPORTATION POSSIBILITIES TO 
- Be STUDIED 


A special commission has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of making a study 
of the problems relating to the exporta- 
tion of footwear from Uruguay by a de- 
cree dated January 26, 1945, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 2, 1945. 

The problems to be considered are the 
prices of imported and domestic prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of foot- 
wear. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alpaca Hair: Includedin Raw Materials 
Section of Tariff at Lower Duty.—Alpaca 
hair used in the manufacture of yarns 
and fabrics was included in the raw-ma- 
terials section of the Uruguayan tariff, 
dutiable at 15 percent, plus a surtax of 
21 percent, of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value, by a resolution dated January 18, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 27, 1945. This product is also 
exempted from the 50-percent increase 
of customs duty established by the de- 
cree law of July 24, 1942. The former 
rate of duty on alpaca hair was 31 per- 
cent, plus a surtax of 21 percent, of the 
c. i. f. Montvedeo value. 

Middlings, Millet,and Sorghum: Duty- 
Free Importation Authorized.—Mid- 
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dlings, millet, and sorghum, mixed or 
separated, may be imported into Uruguay 
free of duty and additional charges, in 
a quantity and at periods to be estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Livestock and 
Agriculture, according to a decree dated 
January 9, 1945, published in the Diaro 
Oficial of January 22, 1945. 

The Bank of the Republic is au- 
thorized to export burlap bags for the 
purpose of importing this forage. A 
maximum price of 3.60 pesos per 100 
kilograms, including the container, was 
set for Uruguayan bran and middlings to 
be sold by millers in all parts of Uruguay. 
The maximum sales price for middlemen 
is 3.90 pesos per 100 kilograms plus 
freight costs, from the mill to the ware- 
house, not in excess of 0.50 peso for each 
100 kilograms. 

Alcoholic Beverages in Containers of 
Over 1-Liter Capacity to be Prohibited.— 
Domestic as well as imported alcoholic 
beverages in containers of more than 1 
liter (1.0567 quarts) will be prohibited in 
Uruguay 1 year after the end of the war, 
according to a legislative decree of De- 
cember 20, 1944, and published in the 
Diaro Oficial of January 2, 1945. 

Containers having a capacity larger 
than 1 liter will be permitted only for 
transporting alcoholic beverages from 
distilleries and from the customs to the 
place where the product will be bottled. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Changes in Air Schedules.—Linea 
Taca de Venezuela. has made a change 
in flight schedule on the route operat- 
ing between Maiquetia and Carupano via 
Barcelona and Cumana, Venezuela, of- 
fering three services weekly instead of 
the one weekly round trip. Modifications 
and changes in flights on two other 
routes have been made, and two routes 
have been suspended temporarily. 





Imports of machinery and apparatus 
into Nicaragua during October 1944 were 
valued at $114,359. 
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Automotive 
Equipment 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN DENMARK 


Motor vehicles in operation in Den- 
mark on September 30, 1944, totaled: 
20.257 trucks; 2,603 motor vehicles be- 
longing to the police, fire brigades, and 
similar institutions; 920 motor coaches 
used in regular traffic; 2,314 taxicabs; 
4.196 other passenger cars; and 204 
motorcycles. 

All vehicles belonging to the police and 
fire brigades were operated on gasoline. 
Gas producers were used to operate 
19,331 trucks, 867 motor coaches, 2,297 
taxicabs, and 1,150 other passenger cars. 

The monthly average consumption of 
gasoline during the third quarter of 1944 
amounted to 600,000 liters compared with 
a monthly average of 500,000 liters dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944. 


AUTOMSBILE FACTORY TO BE STARTED IN 
INDIA 


An automobile factory is to be started 
in India under the guidance of British 
technicians, says the British press. Ini- 
tially this important new industrial proj- 
est is to utilize British-made parts, such 
as engines, axles, bodies, and chassis. 
Assembly will be by local labor under the 
supervision of skilled technicians. As 
local industry becomes able to produce 
individual components from the British 
patterns, the automobiles will become 
progressively an Indian product. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Wine making in Peru dates back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
domestic product is inexpensive and of 
good quality. Estimated per capita con- 
sumption is 243 quarts. 

There are approximately 205 wine 
producers in Peru with annual produc- 
tion of each at about 1,325 gallons or 
more. The most important wineries are 
located in regions close to the cities of 
Chiccha, Lima, Ica, Arequipa, and Tacna. 

Production in the years 1935 to 1943 
and the estimate of production in 1944 
are shown by the figures following: 


American gallons 


RE aera Nee. ee 3, 052, 850 
SS 5 a ee ee 2, 996, 157 
RE OT a ae 2, 899, 226 
tacos taste Ig SE ea 3, 148, 731 
ce 3, 172, 074 
a oes wie deine 2, 500, 202 
nab 2, 566, 193 
eee See 3, 205, 366 
tess wsitegrenmniicen mnt ie-eril 4, 099, 889 
SSeS eee 4, 308, 900 


The varieties of wines produced are as 
follows: Table wines, such as claret, Bur- 
gundy, Rhine wine, and sauterne; spar- 
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kling wines, such as champagne; sv 7>t 
dessert,wines, such as port, muscc. +i, 
Tokay, and sherry; and flavored wires 
such as vermouth and mazard ber 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF SULFONATED FATTY 
ALCOHOLS, AUSTRALIA 


The Victorian Chemical Co., Pty., Ltd., 
Australia, became interested in 1935 in 
the manufacture of sulfonated fatty al- 
cohols. An agreement was reached with 
Bohme Fettchemie of Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, under which the Australian com- 
pany formed a subsidiary for the pro- 
duction of fatty alcohols in Australia 
from German raw materials. This ar- 
rangement continued until the outbreak 
of war in 1939, when the concern, known 
as Sardinol Chemical Co., was liquidated. 

With the experience gained from col- 
laboration with the German company 
and from its own laboratory experiments, 
the Victorian Chemical Co. began to 
operate independently and was able to 
meet to some extent the demand for the 
product, using materials from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

Research has continued, and the com- 
pany now plans to manufacture a prod- 
uct using only domestic raw materials. 
It is expected that sufficient amounts 
can be produced to supply the Australian 
textile industry, which has lent its sup- 
port to the enterprise, and to provide 
a surplus for export to adjacent areas. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Imports of fertilizer into Australia 
more than doubled in value in the year 
ended June 30, 1944, in comparison with 
imports in the preceding 12 months, ac- 
cording to published customs statistics. 
Comparable figures are shown as 
£890,000 and £386,000 (pounds sterling), 
respectively. 


TImMBO CULTIVATION, BRAZIL 


The largest plantation of cultivated 
timbo in the State of Para, Brazil, which 
was started in September 1943, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. It is located near 











Amazon Fisheries Being 
Organized 


Peru plans to boost local sup- 
plies of food in its Amazonian re- 
gion by expansion of the Amazon 
fishing industry. As a first step, a 
15-ton river launch is being built 
for use at the Amazon river port 
of Iquitos for transportation of 
catches from the upper tributaries 
of the Amazon. A new pier also 
will be built at Callao. 
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Porto de Moz at the mouth of the Xingu 
River and is owned by Industria Vegeta] 
Banya Amazonas, S. A. 

Approximately 15 acres were used for 
the frst 20,000 plants, which will be har- 
vested in the fall of 1945. Plans are 
under way for setting out an additiona] 
150,000 this spring for harvesting late 
in 1946 or early in 1947. Some difficulty 
was encountered in obtaining stock, and 
since tested varieties could not be ob- 
tained in commercial quantities, cuttings 
were taken from nearby jungle areas. 
Timbo grows abundantly in the natura] 
state in this zone, and the company plans 
to test the rotenone content of roots 
taken from each plant in the first group 
so that future expansion can be based 
on selected strains. : 

Experiments will be made with the use 
of various types of fertilizers, particu- 
larly phosphates. If a satisfactory com- 
bination can be developed, production 
can be continued on the same land for 
a number of years and mechanization of 
the project would be possible. 

Production of timbo powder in Para 
in 1944 is estimated to be less than in 
1943, but progress is considered good, 
not only at the plantation at Porto de 
Moz but also in standardization of the 
packing of roots for export among the 
producers in the Amazon area. 


COPPER-SULFATE CONSUMPTION, SAO 
PavuLo, BRAZIL 


Although there is some local produc- 
tion of copper sulfate in the Sao Paulo 
area of Brazil, most of the requirements 
are imported, principally from the 
United Kingdom. During the latter 
part of 1944 two large shipments were 
received from Great Britain, but no im- 
ports hed been received since the mid- 
dle of 1943 and supplies had dwindled 
to a low level. 

Imports of copper sulfate through the 
port of Santos have averaged 528.783 
kilograms annually during the past 7 
years. Although before the war Bel- 
gium and Germany participated to some 
extent in this market and since 1939 the 
United States has supplied a part of local 
needs, copper sulfate from the United 
Kingdom has dominated the Sao Paulo 
as well as the total Brazilian market. 
In 1943 imports into Sao Paulo totaled 
347,482 kilograms, predominantly of 
British origin, with small quantities from 
the United States. Shipments in 1944 
were entirely from the United Kingdom. 

Several Sao Paulo firms produce cop- 
per sulfate from scrap copper and copper 
oxide. Local manufacture, however, has 
supplied only a relatively small percent- 
age of consumption. Some domestically 
produced copper sulfate is sent to south- 
ern Brazil for use in the extensive vine- 
yards of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catarina, which form the principal cop- 
per sulfate consuming area of Brazil, 
with requirements estimated at 1,000 
metric tons annually. 
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Copper sulfate is consumed in the Sao 
Paulo area chiefly in the preparation of 
fungicidal sprays for vineyard use. Rel- 
atively small amounts are used in the 
manufacture of cupra-ammoniacal ray- 
on, as a mordant in textile dyeing, in 
electrolytic baths, and for miscellaneous 
purposes. 


New NYLon PLastTic COMPOUND 
DEVELOPED IN CANADA 


Development of a new nylon plastic 
compound which permits coating of elec- 
tric wires at the rate of more than 1,000 
feet per minute has been announced by 
the Plastics Division of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd. The compound is said to be 
tough and resistant to both heat and 
abrasion. It is also impervious to the 
harmful effects of almost all solvents, ex- 
cept alcohol. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Chemicals were among the principal 
commodities imported into Canada in 
1944, amounting to $80,843,000, an in- 
crease of 15 percent over the 1943 figure 
of $70,548,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Inorganic chemicals amounted to $11,- 
953,000, decreasing slightly from the 1943 
total of $12,848,000. In this group, soda 
compounds accounted for $4,592,000, 
compared with $4,739,000 in 1943. 


EGYPTIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Egypt of chemical prod- 
ucts amounted to £E5,411,000 during the 
period January to November 1944, com- 
pared with £E5,037,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1943. 

Exports of phosphate of lime totaled 
£E790,000 during the first 11 months of 
1944. 


FERTILIZER ALLOTMENTS INCREASED IN EIRE 


Users of 30 percent superphosphate 
fertilizer in Eire will receive increased 
allotments for the current season under 
regulations of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, according to an Official publication. 
Distributors are authorized to supply to 
established customers a quantity 50 per- 
cent greater by weight than the amount 
received during the 1944 season. 


PHOSPHATE-PRODUCTION PROGRAM, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Moroccan phosphate producers 
have been attempting to satisfy demands 
from the United Kingdom and to meet 
the needs of Spain and Portugal, which 
take substantial quantities. The pro- 
duction program for 1945 has been fixed 
at twice the output of pre-war years. 


BaRBASCO PRODUCTION, IQquITOS, PERU 


Barbasco production continues to in- 
crease in the Iquitos district of Peru, 
but because of labor shortages and seri- 
ous transportation difficulties large 
quantities remain at the source. 

However, sufficient amounts arrive at 
Iquitos to cause congestion in the ware- 
houses. More than twice as much baled 
barbasco awaited shipment in January 
as could find space. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TANGANYIKA 


Plentiful stocks of raw materials for 
the manufacture of mosquito repellents 
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Brazil To Buy Railway Ma- 
terial and Locomotives in 
the United States 





The Government of Brazil has 
|| opened a credit of 391,000,000 
ruzeiros ($19,550,000) for the pur- 
cuase of railway material and loco- 
motives in the United States. Of 
this sum, 145,000,000 cruzeiros ($7,- 
250,000) is to be used for equip- 
ment and material necessary for 
assembling 2,900 one-meter gage 
cars in Brazil. 
Forty locomotives are to be type 
4-8-4 and 10 locomotives are to be 
type 2-6-6-2. 























are now available in Tanganyika, says 
the foreign press. Restrictions have been 
lifted on the sale of pyrethrum spray to 
the public. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, U.S. S. R. 


Although the Leningrad Institute of 
Applied Chemistry is undergoing repairs, 
research is in progress on a number of 
important projects in connection with 
further development of the Soviet 
chemical industry, says the European 
press. 

The mineral salts laboratory has de- 
veloped a method for obtaining freon, 
which previously had to be imported. 
This superior refrigerant is expected to 
be important in the restoration of Len- 
ingrad’s food industry. 

Using acetic acid made by a process 
worked out in the organic synthesis lab- 
oratory, solvents are being made for 
lacquer and paints, both of which are 
in great demand. New dyes also have 
been developed for the textile industry. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


A group of industrialists in the United 
Kingdom is interested in the purchase 
and reconstruction of the Suncole (Not- 
tingham) works, says a British chemical 
magazine. Modernization of the plant 
and the addition of a coal-tar distilla- 
tion unit are being considered, with a 
view toward developing further uses for 
coal and its chemical derivatives. 

Permission has been granted the 
Liverpool Gas Co. to erect a benzol plant 
at its Garston Works, Says a British 
chemical publication. The new unit will 
have a capacity sufficient to treat 7,500,- 
000 cubic feet of gas daily. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


ARGENTINA TO PRODUCE LINSEED OIL FOR 
FUEL 


Because of the critical shortage of fuel 
in Argentina, the Government plans to 
produce 300,000 tons of linseed oil for 
fuel in 1945, according to the British 
press. Severe rationing has been in ef- 
fect in that country since September 
1939. 
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COAL PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Coal production in Canada in the first 
11 months of 1944 is officially reported at 
14,563,000 tons, and output of coke at 
4,627,000 tons. 

Imports of coal and coke into Canada 
in the calendar year 1944 were valued at 
$113,138,000 and $9,628,000 (Canadian 
dollars), respectively. 

Exports of coal from Canada were 
valued at $502,000 in December 1944 
bringing the total for the year to $5,985,- 
000, compared with a value of $531,000 
in December 1943 and $5,428,000 for the 
year 1943. 


CoaL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Output of salable coal in the United 
Kingdom decreased in the third quarter 
of 1944 to 44,298,800 tons from an out- 
put of 46,422,000 tons in the second quar- 
ter of 1944 and 46,971,200 tons in the 
third quarter of 1943, according to a for- 
eign press report. Increased production 
is reported at government open-cast 
workings which had an output of 2,902,- 
200 tons in the third quarter of 1944 
compared with 2,322,800 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter of the year and 1,583,800 in 
the third quarter of 1943. 

The average number of wage earners 
on colliery books increased from 705,500 
in the third quarter of 1943 to 710,000 in 
the second quarter of 1944 and 713,700 
in the third quarter of 1944. 


Construction 


HOUSING PROGRAM, Bocota, COLOMBIA 


New low-cost houses will be assigned 
to workers in Bogota, Colombia, during 
the year by the Caja de la Vivienda Pop- 
ular, reports the local press. Of the 202 
new houses scheduled for completion this 
year, 25 percent will be allotted to mu- 
nicipal employees, 35 percent to em- 
ployees of companies owning Unified Na- 
tional Internal Debt bonds, and 40 
percent to employees of companies hav- 
ing a capital of 50,000 pesos or more. 

The Caja de la Vivienda Popular is 
studying plans for financing 90 more 
houses to be constructed this year. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Northern Ireland has reported its 
housing requirements to Parliament at 
100,000 new homes and 200,000 homes in 
need of repair, says a foreign publica- 
tion. New, permanent houses will be 
located on new sites where a modern 
lay-out is possible; however, it is con- 
sidered advisable to save time by build- 
ing temporary houses on blitzed sites 
where utility services are available. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION, PANAMA 


Plans have been announced to con- 
struct a 4-story, 140-apartment tene- 
ment in Panama City. It will be the 
largest apartment house in the Republic, 
says the local press. Each apartment 
will cover 34 square meters and will con- 
tain a bedroom, a combination living and 
dining room, a kitchen, anda bath. The 
building, which will be of reinforced con- 
crete, will be erected by the Caja de 
seguro Social. Space will be provided 
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162.000,000 bushels. 





than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


during the coming year. 





Wheat Situation in Australia and Argentina 


Production of wheat in 1944-45 in both Australia and Argentina, two of 
the world’s four great wheat producing countries, is estimated to be below 
average, according to the foreign press. The first official estimate of the 
Argentine 1944-45 wheat crop is 166,700,000 bushels, as compared with an 
average of 240,000,000 bushels in a 10-year period 1932-41. Australia’s 1944 
crop is estimated at 50,000,000 bushels as compared with 1932-41 average of 


The combined contribution of these two Southern Hemisphere countries 
to the world’s wheat supply is around 50 percent of average. However, since 
Argentina has a carry-over of about 150,000,000 bushels of unsold wheat, 
total available supplies in 1945 will approximate 315,000,000 bushels. Do- 
mestic consumption of seed, feed, and food, in 1944—45 will amount to about 
110,000,000 bushels. Argentina will still have more than 200,000,000 bushels 
for export in the 1944-45 crop year or carry-over on November 30, 1945, 
even taking into consideraton the possible use of wheat for fuel. In 1943-44 
supplies of coal and petroleum were limited, and Argentina burned more 


Australia’s position, however, is less favorable, and Government officials 
there have stated that it may be necessary for that country to import wheat 

















for lawns, a garden, and a children’s 
playground. The cost of the project is 
estimated at between $600,000 and 
$700,000. 

The building, which is part of a slum- 
clearance program, is designed for work- 
ers whd can afford only a low-rental 
dwelling. 

As part of a national program for 
building 400 schools at a minimum cost 
of $3,000,000, the Panamanian Con- 
troller General has awarded contracts 
for 7 schools in the Penonome district 
at $212,565, 8 schools in Anton at $269,- 
000, and 32 schools in Ocu at $695,300. 
Work will begin as soon as the contracts 
have been confirmed. 


ACTIVITY IN IQUITOS, PERU 


Building activity in Iquitos, Peru, has 
been hampered by labor shortages, lack 
of materials, and insecurity of trans- 
portation. 

The Iquitos Hospital, built under the 
auspices of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, was reported as 80 
percent complete in January, and the 
municipal water supply system as 60 
percent complete. The Banco Popular 
building will not be finished before the 
middle of this year. 

Work has begun on a tourist hotel 
sponsored by the Peruvian Government. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s output of 31,000,000 units of 
electricity in 1940 brought electricity to 
all of the larger towns on the island, 
27,000,000 units being used in Colombo 
and the adjoining areas, and 4,000,000 
units in out-station undertakings. At 
that time 49 electric-supply systems were 
in operation and one was under con- 
struction. 

A contract was let in 1939 for the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric power of 


the Aberdeen-Laksapana area, about 50 
miles east of Colombo in the heart of the 
tea-estate area. At the site selected, two 
tributaries (with waterfalls) of the 
Kelani Ganga are separated by a ridge. 
The power is to be obtained by diverting 
the water above the Aberdeen Falls by 
means of a tunnel through the ridge and 
leading it down to a powerhouse located 
some distance below the Laksapana Falls. 
Rock at the gorge forms a foundation 
for the dam, construction of which be- 
gan in 1942. The reservoir formed by 
the dam does not have a large storage 
capacity, but, as the load grows, another 
dam is planned some distance upstream 
where a large storage reservoir will be 
enclosed. 

The three inlet pipes supply water 
under a head of about 1,500 feet to three 
double jet Pelton wheels driving alterna- 
tors, each generating 8,333 kilowatts. 
The transformer station at the Colombo 
end of the transmission lines formed an 
extension of the old Stanley steam power 
station. Arrangements were for the 
steam-driven alternators to run in con- 
junction with the hydroelectric plant, 
when required. Normally, when there 
is an abundance of water, the steam 
plant is idle. 

Engineers have estimated that the 
available water power in Ceylon could 
produce 1,000,000 horsepower. 


CENTRAL POWER BOARD ORGANIZED IN INDIA 


Organization by the Government of 
India of a Central Technical Power 
Board is reported by the foreign press. 
In consultation with Provincial and State 
governments concerned, the Board will 
initiate, coordinate, and encourage 
schemes for electric-power development 
and utilization throughout the country. 

A staff of engineers will be employed, 
and headquarters will be in Calcutta. 


EXPANSION OF POWER STATIONS IN THE 
UrALs, U. S. S. R. 


The capacity of electric stations in the 
Urals, in the Soviet Union, has been in- 
creased, states the Soviet press, to supply 
electricity to rapidly expanding indus- 
tries in that area. Most of the expansion 
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has been at the Krasnogorsk and Chelya. 
binsk heat and power stations and at 
hydroelectric enterprises such as the 
Middle Ural and Yegorshin. Construc- 
tion of several new electric stations is 
planned for the next 3 years. 

In view of the shortage of boiler units 
in the Soviet Union, electric stations 
undergoing expansion now have their 
own boiler-building facilities where an 
ever-increasing proportion of equipment 
is produced. Of 2,150 tons of installeq 
power equipment in 1941, only 250 tons 
were produced locally; in 1943, 3,190 tons 
of equipment was built directly on Ura] 
construction sites, whereas only 610 tons 
came from machine-building plants. In 
the construction of seven boilers in the 
first 9 months of 1944, 3,800 tons of boiler 
equipment was produced by Ural power 
builders and 320 tons were contributed by 
the boiler plants. 

The expansion of the Krasnogorsk heat 
and power station is reported to be ap- 
proaching completion. A shop at this 
plant has been supplying other Ura] 
power stations with direct-flow Ramzin 
boilers, five units of which were erected 
in 1944. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits 


Citrus Fruit INDUSTRY, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Production of citrus fruit in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, consists primarily 
of sweet oranges, grapefruit, and limes, 
and secondarily of lemons and tanger- 
ines. The 1944 citrus crop is roughly 
estimated at 800,000 boxes. This esti- 
mate does not include about 250,000 boxes 
of grapefruit produced by wild or semi- 
wild trees which were not considered of 
export type. 

Production of citrus fruit in Jamaica is 
expected to increase by 15 percent in 
1945, and, because of largely increased 
plantings begun about 5 years ago, pros- 
pects are that production will continue to 
increase in succeeding years. 

Citrus production in Jamaica formerly 
was derived almost entirely from scat- 
tered plantings frequently mixed in with 
other crops, but within the last decade 
there has been a strong trend toward 
orchard planting. 

In the past few years Jamaica has 
been producing citrus pulp and fruit 
juice for export to Great Britain and 
Canada. In the first 9 months of 1944, 
29,318,861 pounds of citrus pulp and 
103,775 gallons of fruit juice were ex- 
ported. 

The citrus industry has been subject 
to the Emergency Powers granted to the 
Food Controller. Orders have been is- 
sued from time to time affecting the dis- 
position of the citrus crop, the manu- 
facturing of certain citrus products, and 
purchases for the Ministry of Food at 
fixed prices. In 1945, the function of ex- 
porting citrus products will be transfer- 
red to the Commissioner of Commerce 
and Industries, and the Food Controller 
presumably will continue to exercise the 
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other powers over the industry which 
he has heretofore held. 

Although subsidized prices and Gov- 
ernment purchases have been inaugu- 
rated to encourage the maintenance of 
the industry and to relieve distressed 
producers, prospects for post-war activity 
in the Jamaican citrus trade are not 
optimistic, because of the high costs of 
production, the mediocre quality of the 
fruit, and the uncertainties of shipping 
facilities. An alleviating factor is the 
establishment of the pulping industry 
on a sound basis with the encouragement 
of the Government; this will probably 
continue after the war. 


Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


Cuban demand for lard and meat of 
all types during the first 6 months of 
1945 was expected to be much greater 
than supplies. Purchasing power and 
food consumption during the sugar- 
grinding season (from January to May) 
are the highest of the year. Simul- 
taneously, the slaughter of cattle may 
fall more than is usual for the dry sea- 
son, as the drought which exists in the 
range area influences cattlemen to hold 
their cattle until pastures improve and 
the cattle regain their weight. 

Stocks of jerked beef, sausage, salt 
pork, and salt fish, which substitute for 
fresh beef in the Cuban diet, were below 
normal at the beginning of 1945. The 
latter two items are imported, and pros- 
pects for receipts during early 1945 are 
not favorable. 

All of the fresh meats and most of the 
cured and salted meats consumed in 
Cuba are produced on the island. Sta- 
tistical data on total slaughter of meat 
animals are incomplete. Estimates nor- 
mally are in the neighborhood of 600,000 
beef cattle and 200,000 hogs per year. 
In early 1944 slaughter of cattle was 
much below the normal rate because of 
the drought and price disputes, but dur- 
ing late 1944 it was at least equal to and 
possibly in excess of the normal rate. It 
is believed that between 80 and 90 per- 
cent of the beef is consumed fresh im- 
mediately following slaughter and that 
the remainder is processed as jerked beef. 

In pre-war years, about half of the 
Cuban hog slaughter was for production 
of salt pork, but recently almost all has 
been consumed as fresh pork. This shift 
resulted from small beef supplies in early 
1943 and early 1944 and from exceptional 
demand for all fresh meats throughout 
both years. No more than 20 percent of 
the kill apparently is being used for salt- 
pork production at the present time. 

Food for fattening hogs is scarce and 
expensive in Cuba and consequently the 
Cuban hog is a meat type not adapted for 


lard production. Output of lard appears’ 


to be from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds 
per year, much of which is of a quality 
below the usual commercial standards. 

Salt pork is the only meat imported by 
Cuba inimportant quantities. The 
United States furnishes practically all 
of the import supply. 

Imports of pork during the first 9 
months of 1944 (January—September) 
totaled 4,772,849 kilograms (1 kilogram: 
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2.2046 pounds). The principal item was 
salted bellies, classified in the Cuban tar- 
iff as fat salt pork. Most other cuts are 
classified simply as salt pork. The total 
of these two classifications was 4,600,000 
kilograms, or 96 percent of the total pork 
imports. The remainder was largely 
smoked and cured hams. Bacon is sel- 
dom imported in large quantities, as this 
item is not an article of general con- 
sumption. Domestic production fills 
most of the bacon requirement, and Jan- 
uary—September imports were only 5,134 
kilograms. 

Hog lard is by far the most important 
livestock product imported by Cuba, 
amounting to 26,391,024 kilograms dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1944. Most of 
this was pure hog lard, supplemented by 
moderate quantities of rendered pork 
fat. 

Total value of hog products imported 
into Cuba in the first 9 months of 1944 
was $9,798,002. Lard accounted for 84 
percent of this total, and the United 
States was the source of 97 percent. 
Shipments of lard and cooked hams from 
Argentina accounted for most of the im- 
ports not supplied by the United States. 

Frozen beef was exported from Cuba 
during early 1944 under a special con- 
cession granted to the United States 
Commercial Co. by the Cuban Govern- 
ment. This concession later was re- 
voked and a complete prohibition on beef 
exports now exists. According to official 
data, total exports of beef for the period 
January to September were 1,697,739 
kilograms valued at $684,332. 

Approximately 1,000 head of live cat- 
tle were exported during 1944 these 
being principally a cargo purchased by 
the USCC under its concession, plus a 
few small sales of breeding cattle au- 
thorized by the Cuban Government. At 
present, exportation of live cattle is pro- 
hibited except for a recent authorization 
under which USCC is permitted to pur- 
chase an average of 300 head per month 
for use in the Caribbean area. 

Ordinarily Cuban wholesalers and re- 
tailers carry about 3 months’ supply of 
salt pork and lard, or approximately 3,- 
000,000 pounds of the former and 20,- 
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000,000 pounds of the latter. In late 1944, 
however, stocks had been depleted by 
exceptional demand and relatively small 
receipts. Stock estimates on January 1, 
1945, were 2,000,000 pounds of salt pork 
and 13,000,000 pounds of lard. Importers 
were hoping for large receipts during 
January and February. 

Stocks of dried jerked beef (tasajo) 
were similarly low on January 1, 1945, 
because of large consumption through- 
out 1944. No stock figures or estimates 
are available from the many small and 
isolated producers, but indications are 
that the stocks on hand would supply de- 
mand for less than 2 months if produc- 
tion were stopped. 

There are no important stocks of 
chilled or frozen beef or pork. Supplies 
of sausage appeared to be more adequate 
than those of salt pork or jerked beef. 
Price ceilings appear to be more liberal 
for sausage than for other meat prod- 
ucts which encourages a relatively larger 
production. 


Sugars and Products 


SWEDEN’sS SUGAR PRODUCTION 


According to the annual report of the 
government-controlled Swedish Sugar 
Co., which has a monopoly over sugar 
production in Sweden, the concern 
reaped increased profits during the fiscal 
year ended July 31, 1944, despite reduced 
sales of refined sugar. Sales were re- 
duced because of a 5-week strike during 
May and June. Sales of refined sugar 
decreased by about 14 percent, from 
265,000 metric tons in the 1942—43 fiscal 
year to 228,000 tons in 1943-44. Corre- 
sponding figures for sirup were 20,000 
and 20,500 tons, respectively. 

The quantity of sugar beets purchased 
in the autumn of 1943 amounted to 1,- 
868,257 tons, harvested from an area of 
50,335 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
as against 1,732,850 tons from an area of 
53,255 hectares in the preceding year. 
The 1943 harvest was considered satis- 
factory with an average sugar percentage 
of 17.10 percent, yielding 291,000 tons of 
raw sugar. Despite an increased area, 











United States. 


In some areas. 


public utilities are restored. 








_Mobile Power Stations Used in U.S. S. R. 


“Power trains” are being used successfully in Russia in emergencies to 
supply electricity to urban centers, according to the foreign press. These 
mobile power stations are being manufactured in Great Britain and in the 


The British model is 120 feet long when equipped with an oil-burning 
boiler and longer when designed to burn coal, in which case two or more 
boilers are needed. The coal-fired train, in which a low grade coal may be 
used, is planned for areas in Russia that are inaccessible to supplies of oil. 
When oil is used, heaters are installed to keep the oil from becoming solid 
in temperatures of 50 to 60 degrees below zero, which may be experienced 


The train is further described as being partly covered with canvas awn- 
ings in the shape of a hut, and having a chimney at one end. It has its 
own turbines and generators. Such trains reportedly have been following 
advancing Russian troops and providing power to cities and towns until 


Depending only on a supply of water, plus fuel, it is claimed that this 
powerful unit can generate 5,000 kilowatts to fill the electrical requirements 
of a city the size of Cincinnati. Distillers or evaporators are installed, per- 
mitting the use of marsh water if nothing better is available. 
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the 1944 harvest was not expected to be 
as large as that of 1943, principally be- 
cause of unfavorable weather. The 1944 
production of raw sugar probably will 
not exceed 280,000 tons. 

Net proceeds on the concern’s sugar 
business generally amount to 4,100,000 
crowns ($976,190). In the last balance, 
this amount was increased to 4,300,000 
crowns ($1,023,800). In addition, the 
company shows income from other 
sources, such as farming, shipping, and 
sales of beet pulp. The company’s pro- 
duction of cattle feed amounted to over 
10,000 tons, in addition to which sales of 
beet seed showed a net result of 136,000 
crowns ($32,280). 

The concern has continued to enlarge 
and modernize its plants and establish- 
ments, and despite increased deprecia- 
tion charges the booked value of its fac- 
tories and holdings has continued to 
grow. 

EIRE’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Eire’s production of sugar in 1944 is es- 
timated at 85,000 long tons. Sugar beets 
were harvested from an area of 176,840 
acres. Weather conditions during the 
greater part of the growing season ad- 
versely affected the over-all yield of the 
crop and the sugar content. Production 
of sugar in 1945 is estimated at 85,000 
tons. 

Average annual consumption of sugar 
in Eire on the present basis of distribu- 
tion is about 83,000 long tons. Sugar is 
rationed at three-quarters of a pound a 
week per person. 

It is reported that if the sugar-beet 
acreage that farmers have already con- 
tracted for is planted to this crop, and if 
crop yields and sugar content are up to 
standard, the 1945 output should be 
sufficient to meet the country’s require- 
ments. Sugar stocks at the end of Janu- 
ary 1945 were estimated at 75,000 tons. 
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Vegetables and Products 
MEXICAN CROP PROSPECTS 


Exports of winter vegetables from 
Mexico during the 1944-45 season are 
expected to be at least equal and possibly 
will exceed the exports of about 7,800 
cars in 1943-44. 

The crop in the early producing areas 
developed unusually early this season, 
and by the end of 1944 about 1,611 cars 
had been shipped as compared with 634 
cars on the corresponding date in 1943. 
Besides this, a few cars, probably less 
than 50, had been exported from the 
southern Tamaulipas region. 

The condition of the crops up to the 
middle of January was unusually good. 
Acreagés on the west coast are less than 
in the preceding season, but the prospects 
for high yields are exceptionally good, 
and total production may exceed that of 
last year. 

Prices of tomatoes were lowered about 
the end of 1944, but it is expected that 
they will be at favorable levels through- 
out a large part of the season. 


PoTATO PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


For the past 3 or 4 years potato pro- 
duction in Newfoundland has averaged 
about 2,100,000 bushels annually. Be- 
cause of blight, however, 1944 production 
has been estimated at not more than 
two-thirds of this average. 

Potatoes are the principal vegetable 
consumed in Newfoundland, and the 
quantity of other vegetables grown has 
little effect on production of potatoes. 
Because of the short growing season and 
over-abundance of rainfall, the main re- 
liance is placed on root vegetables such 
as turnips, beets, and carrots. Only a 
small quantity of beans, peas, and other 
above-ground vegetables are produced. 


DONT LET EM DOWN 


Buy- 


WAR BONDS 
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Although as much as 300,000 bushels 
are sold each year, the bulk of the pota- 
toes are produced in small gardens. 
Many hundreds of fishermen, loggers 
and other workers produce enough po- 
tatoes for their own use with a small] 
surplus for sale to neighbors or truckers, 

There is no export surplus of potatoes 
in Newfoundland. In pre-war years, 
import requirements averaged between 
25,000 and 50,000 bushels, but in 1949_ 
41, because of the large crop, only 1,595 
bushels had to be imported, mostly seed 
potatoes. With the arrival in 1941 of 
thousands of civilians for work on the 
construction of military bases and large 
numbers of military personnel, imports 
increased as shown in the following 
figures: 


Bushels 
1939-40 27, 79: 
1940-41_____. _ 1 506 
1941-42_______ a .. 214, 493 
1942-43 (9 months) . 162, 562 
1943-44_______ — . 252, 759 


Dealers in potatoes in the main con- 
suming centers of Newfoundland are re- 
ported to be heavily stocked with supplies 
of imported potatoes, practically all of 
which came from the eastern Provinces 
of Canada, particularly Prince Edward 
Island. Despite the fact that the do- 
mestic crop was low last season, a con- 
siderable quantity of that portion in- 
tended for domestic markets appears to 
be still in the hands of the farmers. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


New Source OF TANNIN, BRAZIL 


Abundant stands of red mangrove 
trees (Rhizophora mangle) in the State 
of Para, Brazil, will constitute a new 
source for tannin. A Brazilian firm plans 
to initiate operations at Marapanim, 
where mangrove trees are found in tidal 
areas. The trees will be cut during low 
tide; the bark will be stripped from the 
trunks and branches and transported to 
sheds for 2 weeks of natural drying, when 
it will be ready for kiln drying and rough 
grinding. According to present plans, 
the ground material will be packed in 
bags with the results of individual tan- 
nin-content tests marked on the tag. 
The tannin content is expected to ap- 
proximate 32 percent. 

The coastal area between Belem, Para, 
and Sao Luiz, Maranhao, is thought to 
have sufficient mangrove trees so that 
about 10,000 tons of mangrove bark 
could be processed annually for an in- 
definite period without seriously deplet- 
ing natural stands. 


EXPORTs FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guianna’s exports of hides 
during 1944 were estimated at 2,101 
pieces, valued at $6,860 ‘British Guiana 
dollars), compared with exports of 4,522 
hides, valued at $9,123, during the pre- 
ceding year, 

Leather exports during 1944 were esti- 
mated at 2,171 pounds valued at $1,261, 
an increase over the 1943 exports which 
totaled 446 pounds valued at $294. 
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HIDE AND SKIN OUTPUT, PERU 


Output of cattle hides in Peru during 
1944 was estimated at 266,005 pieces, of 
which 65,110 were produced by the Frigo- 
rifico Nacional and the remainder by 
other slaughterhouses and abbattoirs 
throughout the country. Output of 
sheepskins was estimated at 1,160,000 
pieces, and of goatskins, 670,000 pieces. 
Cattle-hide production during December 
amounted to 19,958 pieces; production of 
sheepskins and goatskins approximated 
80,000 pieces and 70,000 pieces, respec- 
tively. 

Exports of cattle hides during the first 
11 months of 1944 amounted to 117 
pieces, valued at 2,423 soles; sheepskins, 
664,142 pieces, valued at 290,844 soles; 
and goatskins and kidskins, 548,894 
pieces, valued at 969,039 soles. Exports 
of sheepskins during November totaled 
124,122 pieces, valued at 39,759 soles, and 
of goatskins 99,396 pieces, valued at 284,- 
733 soles. No cattle hides were shipped 
during the month. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN CONSUMPTION FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


Although Australian consumption of 
lumber for civilian construction is about 
half the pre-war figure, the vast quan- 
tities required for military use have kept 
the total amount at almost the level of 
the pre-war period, says a foreign tim- 
ber publication. It is estimated that 
918,000,000 board feet were used in the 
calendar year 1944, which approximates 
the total of 975,000,000 feet for the year 
ended June 30, 1939. 


EXPorTs FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of shingles from British Gui- 
ana increased 130 percent in 1944 over 
the preceding year, according to pub- 
lished customs figures. 

A small increase was shown in exports 
of hewn timber, whereas sawn timber 
remained at practically an even level. 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS HAMPERED 


The movement of lumber from New 
Brunswick, Canada, to both the United 
States and the United Kingdom is being 
hampered by congestion of the railways, 
says a Canadian lumber journal. Sleds 
and trucks are being used at present to 
transport forest products to St. John and 
Halifax, the two ports where shipments 
are largely concentrated during the 
winter. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles from 
British Columbia, Canada, to the United 
States dropped approximately 20 per- 
cent in December compared with the 
preceding month. They were, however, 


really larger than in December 
943. 


INDIAN PLywoop INDUSTRY 


Considerable interest has been shown 
in India in the manufacture of plywood, 
Says a foreign lumber magazine. In 
order to introduce new technical im- 
provements to the industry, a member 
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to the South American press. 


privileges can be arranged. 


resentative in Santiago. 








Proposed Gift for Chile 


A gift of 20 new gasoline motors to replace old motors in municipal gar- 
bage trucks at Santiago, Chile, has been offered by the Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, representative of Fabrica Aktiebolaget Volvo de Gotemburgo, according 


These motors are to be sent to Valparaiso on 
Swedish boats as soon as navicerts for their shipment with safe-conduct 


One condition of this gift is that the installations of such motors, as well 
as complete repairs to the trucks so equipped, will be made by the firm’s rep- 


It has been estimated that complete repairs, in- 
cluding painting, will approximate 36,500 pesos per truck. 

















of the Forest Research Institute has gone 
to the United Kingdom to study modern 
methods of plywood production. 


MAHOGANY PRODUCTION, IQUITOS, PERU 


Production of mahogany in the Iquitos 
district of Peru was suspended in Oc- 
tobér, principally because of lack of ship- 
ping space and large existing stocks. 
One important producer resumed logging 
in January. 

A heavy demand for cedar from the 
coastal regions has kept mills in opera- 
tion despite the curtailment of the ma- 
hogany program. 


CROWN-FOREST AUCTIONS, SWEDEN 


By mid-January, Crown-forest auc- 
tions had been completed in the whole 
of Sweden and preliminary figures con- 
firm a previously indicated trend toward 
greater demand and higher prices, says a 
European lumber journal. Expeg¢tations 
of an early resumption of increased ex- 
port trade is thought to have influenced 
sales. 

Approximately 85 percent of the logs 
offered were sold, compared with 62 per- 
cent in 1943. The average price in 1944 
was 989 Gre, an increase of more than 
15 percent over the 1943 price of 852 
ore. 

SWEDEN’s Woop EXPorRTS 


Sweden’s wood-export industry 
reached a record low in 1944, says the 
Swedish press. Exports are estimated at 
130,000 standards, the smallest total since 
steam sawmills were established in the 
middle of the last century. 

Between 80,000 and 90,000 standards 
were shipped to Germany against a quota 
of 210,000 fixed by the lumber agree- 
ment; shipments to Germany in 1943 
totaled 105,000. Exports to Denmark de- 
clined to between 15,000 and 20,000 
standards from 40,000 in 1943. 

Norway took about 5,000 standards 
and Belgium less than 2,000. Small 
amounts were shipped to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and South America. 


LUMBERING OPERATIONS RESUMED IN 
BRYANSK OBLAST, U.S. S. R. 


Lumbering in Bryansk Oblast of the 
Soviet Union has reached its pre-war 
level, amounting to 1,000,000 cubic 
meters annually, even though large num- 
bers of trucks, tractors, and horses were 
destroyed during the German occupa- 
tion, says the Soviet press. Lumber is 
being felled for devastated towns, Donets 
coal miners, railroads, and industry. 


Lumber organizations in Polessie Ob- 
last, White Russia, have completed their 
project to obtain wood for mine shorings 
in the Donets coal basin. 


ALLOCATION OF LUMBER FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA, TO SouTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s 1945 allocation of lum- 
ber from British Columbia, Canada, has 
been fixed tentatively at 40,000,000 board 
feet, says a Canadian magazine. Al- 
though this total is less than actual ship- 
ments in 1944, the allocation may be re- 
vised upward later, when the supply and 
production situation can be estimated 
more accurately, it is stated. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SALES OF TRACTORS INCREASE, CANADA 


Tractors sold in Canada in 1944 
totaled 20,836, compared with 7,462 in 
1943. Sales by Provinces for 1944, with 
figures for 1943 in parentheses, included 
Manitoba, 2,630 (905); Saskatchewan, 
5,651 (2,306); Alberta, 4,126 (1,601); 
British Columbia, 646 (196); Ontario, 
5,725 (1,771); Quebec, 1,454 (499); and 
the Maritime Provinces, 604 (184). 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Farm implements imported into Can- 
ada in the calendar year 1944 had a 
total value of $40,573,000, according to 
official Dominion statistics. 

The value of imports into Canada 
under the classification “machinery, ex- 
cept agricultural,” has been officially re- 
ported’ at $78,551,000 in the calendar 
year 1944. Tool imports in the same 
period were valued at $8,603,000. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, INDIA 


India’s receipt of 82 tractors ordered 
from the United States will make pos- 
sible the reclamation of 81,000 acres of 
waste land, states the Indian press. In 
addition, 500 cream separators have been 
ordered. 

An estimated 100,000 tons of iron and 
steel are needed annually in India to 
meet minimum demands for the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements and 
repair parts. In the first half of 1944, 
the government of India reportedly se- 
cured 14,568 tons of iron and steel. 
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Future estimates of requirements will 
be drawn up by regional deputy iron and 
steel controllers in consultation with 
Provincial and State governments. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentina is a substantial exporter of 
domestically produced drugs and specific 
medicines, the value of such exports in 
1943 exceeding 6,500,000 pesos, reports 
the foreign press. Medicinal specifics 
sold in Argentina during 1940, according 
to inland revenue taxation statistics, to- 
taled 60,000,000 units, of which 57,500,000 
units were produced in Argentine pro- 
duction and the remainder imported. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRALIA 


The following drugs and medicinal 
chemicals reportedly are now made in 
Australia: Atropine sulfate, bismuth 
chloride, bismuth nitrate, bismuth oxide, 
bismuth sodium tartrate, gold chloride, 
hydrobromic acid, iron acetate, lime sul- 
fur, magnesium trisilicate, silver cyanide, 
sodium citrate, and sodium silicofluoride. 


VACCINE™FOR FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 
U. K. 


A vaccine to immunize cattle against 
foot-and-mouth disease, produced at the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Sta- 
tion at Pirbright, England, is being ex- 
perimented with in Argentina. This 
vaccine was prepared by treating blood 
from affected animals with crystal violet 
dye. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


EXpPorRTs, BELGIAN CONGO AND RUANDA- 
URUNDI 


Exports of tin from the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi increased to 15,500 
tons in 1943 from 2,225 tons in 1933 and 
12,392 tons in 1940. In 1917, exports of 
tin amounted to only 138 tons. 

Exports from the Belgian Congo in 
1943 included the following items and 
figures, with figures for 1938 in paren- 
theses: 188,704 metric tons of copper 
(160,271 tons) , 21,420 tons of zinc (6,929 
tons), 12,883 tons of manganese (3,303 
tons), 10,841 tons of tine ingots (1,813), 
and 6,012 tons of cassiterite (6,657). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MINING, CANADA 


A report of the Alberta (Canada) 
Chamber of Mines for 1944 states that 
more than 90 new mining companies are 
planning mining, drilling, and prospect- 
ing in the Yellowknife district as soon as 
conditions permit. 

The war demand for manpower has 
caused all gold mines in the Northwest 
Territories to be shut down except for 
exploration work. Since many mines 
have been closed, exploration work has 
been curtailed, and ore reserves of ex- 
isting companies have been seriously 
depleted, the finding and development of 
new mines is considered vital. Classes 
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for prospectors have been held in the 
past at the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, where instruction has been 
given by professors and engineers who 
have worked in the north. 

One of the ore bodies in the Yellow- 
knife district, exposed by diamond drill- 
ing, was traced for over 5,000 feet in 
length, and additional holes showed a 
probable continuity for another 1,600 
feet. According to the report, the size 
of this deposit justifies a larger mill than 
any so far erected in this area. 

In addition to gold, rare metals and 
minerals, such as tantalite, columbite, 
tin, beryl, spodumene, and molybdenum 
have been found. The discovery of some 
varieties of beryl of gem quality is an- 
ticipated this year. 


CANADIAN ALUMINUM OUTPUT CURTAILED 


Aluminum production in Canada is 
being cut to less than 40 percent of the 
1943 figure, states the foreign press. 
Studies are being made by the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, with a view to increased 
use of aluminum so that the output may 
be maintained at the present rate. 

The plant for the production of cook- 
ing utensils and other products is being 
modernized and enlarged, and the foil- 
rolling facilities also are being improved. 
An innovation is planned in the manu- 
facture of sulfate of alumina, a chemical 
that is required for the newsprint in- 
dustry and formerly was imported. 

Canada is expected to continue to be 


- the chief source of aluminum for the 


United Kingdom. 
GOLD PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In October 1944, when the base-metal 
production of Southern Rhodesia was 
valued at about £300,000, the gold output 
totaled 48,973 ounces, valued at £411,377, 
according to the foreign press. 


DECREASE IN GOLD PRODUCTION, TRANSVAAL, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of 997,572 fine ounces of 
gold in the Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa, in December 1944 brought the 
total for the year to 12,277,228 fine 
ounces, states the African press. 

The 1944 output represents a decrease 
in volume of 522,793 ounces from the 
1943 total of 12,800,021 ounces; the value 
declined from £107,520,176 in 1943 to 
£103,128,715 in 1944 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


INCREASE IN CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


The value of gross production of the 
Canadian feldspar and quartz mining 
industry, by the 35 firms reported as ac- 
tive by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics increased to $2,138,229 (Canadian 
currency) in 1943 from $1,998,996 in 1942. 

Commercial shipments of Canadian 
feldspar in 1943 came only from On- 
tario and Quebec; quartz (silica) was 
produced in various forms in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia. Production of 
nepheline syenite was confined to On- 
tario. 
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Exports of crude spar rose 15 percent 
in 1943 to 12,724 tons, valued at $96,453 
from 11,016 tons, worth 85,360, in 1942.” 

Canadian production of mica (pri- 
mary shipments) in 1943 totaled 8,050,- 
692 pounds, valued at $553,856 (Cana- 
dian currency), compared with 6,019,671 
pounds, worth $383,567 in 1942, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Ontario produced 
4,254,019 pounds; Quebec, 3,086,673 
pounds; and British Columbia, 710,000 
pounds. The commercial shipments of 
71 Canadian mica producers included 
both phlogopite and muscovite mica. 

The average size of Canadian trimmed 
sheet is said to be above that of most 
mines, Some of the books of mica measur- 
ing as much as 5 by 8 feet. 


HIGH-GRADE BARYTES PRODUCED IN U. K. 


Production of barytes in the United 
Kingdom has increased from small 
amounts before the war to about 25,000 
tons annually, states the foreign press. 
After treatment in a simple gravity con- 
centration plant, high-grade barytes, 
with average barium content of 96 per- 
cent, are obtained from the mineral] 
found in upper levels of workable occur- 
rences. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


IMPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS DECLINE, 
CANADA 


Imports of vegetable oil into Canada in 
November 1944 was $781,000 (Canadian 
currency), a decrease of $87,000 from the 
value of similar imports in the corre- 
sponding month of 1943, reports the Do- 
minion press. Total imports of these 
products during the 11 months ended 
November 1944 were valued at $10,474,- 
000, compared with $11,482,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1943. 


OUTPUT OF OLIVE OIL, GREECE 


The 1943-44 olive crop in Greece is 
expected to produce 80,000 tons of olive 
oil. 

SESAME PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The 1943-44 sesame plantings in India 
were estimated at 4,306,000 acres, with a 
crop yield of 455,000 long tons, according 
to the press of that country. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN IMPORTS, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes increased 18 percent in value in 
1944 over similar imports in the preced- 
ing year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Comparable totals 
are shown as $7,465,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) and $6,281,000, respectively. 


DECLINE IN AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PAINTS 
AND VARNISHES 


Australian imports of paints and var- 
nishes decreased slightly in 1943-44 from 
the 1942-43 total, according to the for- 
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eign press. Comparable figures are 
shown as £440,000 and £447,000, respec- 
tively. : ; 

Exports of paints and varnishes de- 
clined more substantially—from £A184,- 
000 in 1942-43 to £A109,000 in 1943-44. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS ADVANCE 


Pulpwood valued at $20,012,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency) Was exported from 
Canada in 1944. Wood-pulp and news- 
print shipments were valued at $101,- 
563,000 and $157,191,000, respectively. 
The values of similar exports in 1943 were 
as follows: Pulpwood, $18,565,000; wood 
pulp, $100,013,000; and newsprint, $144,- 
707,000. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


IMPORTANCE OF GLEN DAVIS SHALE IN PE- 
TROLEUM INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Production of crude shale oil in 1944 
from the Glen Davis project in New 
South Wales, Australia, amounted to 
nearly 100,000 barrels, according to the 
British press. Output of gasoline totaled 
about 25,000 barrels. Plans have been 
made to expand production facilities, 
and an output of about 250,000 barrels of 
crude shale oil is anticipated for 1945. 

Glen Davis shale is generally consid- 
ered the richest oil-bearing shale in the 
world, and Australian authorities are 
confident that its utilization will be of 
increasing importance in helping to meet 
the country’s petroleum needs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF OIL REFINERY, MEXicOo 


The new oil refinery near Mexico City, 
Mexico, which will cost an estimated $15,- 
000,000 or more, is scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of 1945, according to 
the foreign press. Materials and equip- 
ment for the project are being purchased 
in the United States, it is said, and actual 
construction is being carried out by a 
United States engineering firm under 
the supervision of an oil company which 
serves in an advisory capacity to Petro- 
leos Mexicanos, the government-con- 
trolled petroleum industry of Mexico. 


PRODUCTION IN ‘‘SLOVAKIA”’ 


Production of petroleum in “Slovakia” 
in 1943 amounted to 28,298 metric tons, 
compared with 30,757 tons in 1942, or a 
decrease of about 10 percent, according 
to the foreign press. Natural-gas pro- 
duction for the two periods was 3,577,083 
and 4,279,008 cubic feet, respectively. 


Om CONTENT OF SHALE IN SWEDEN 


Estimates of Sweden’s oil-shale re- 
serves have been revised downward as 
the result of a comprehensive study un- 
dertaken in recent months by the Swed- 
ish Government, according to the for- 
eign press. The Kinne Kulle deposits 
are now reported to contain some 18,- 
000,000 metric tons of shale with an oil 
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content of 4.4 percent to be exploited by 
open-cast mining and from 60,000,000 
to 70,000,000 tons recoverable through 
employment of underground methods. 

The oil content of the shale reserves 
in southeastern Skane is said to amount 
to but half that of the Kinne Kulle shale 
or of the shale located in the Aland Is- 
lands. The usual distillation process 
cannot be applied to the Skane shale 
because of its high aluminum content. 
Since, however, this shale is ferrous and 
contains vanadium, exploitation of the 
deposits is recommended. 


Shipbuilding 
PLANS FOR BOATS AND Barces, U. S. S. R. 


The Government of the Russian So- 
cialist Federated Soviet Republic has an- 
nounced an undertaking to build several 
hundred boats and a fleet of barges, to- 
taling 40,000 tons, states the Soviet 
press. In addition, appropriation of 40,- 
000,000 rubles has been made available 
for the production in 1945 of several 
new models of boats with gas-generator 
engines capable of operating on various 
types of locally available fuel. 


Special Products 


MATCH EXPORTS INCREASE, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


British Guiana’s exports of matches 
increased 50 percent in 1944 over the 
preceding year, according to pubhished 
customs Statistics. Comparable figures 
are given at 65,260 and 43,230 gross boxes, 
respectively, valued at $54,752 and 
$30,628 (British Guiana dollars). 


MARKET FOR CONTAINER ARTICLES IN BEV- 
ERAGE INDUSTRY, ~ LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
B. W. I. 


The beverage industry in the Lee- 
ward Islands, British West Indies, de- 
pends entirely upon the United States 
for its bottles, cases, and cartons, there 
being no domestic production. Cases 
are of wood and bottles are of the 7-ounce 
size and are of white glass with crown 
finish and plain label. Cork disks are 
used, and all crowns and disks are im- 
ported. No import statistics are avail- 
able, but prospects for marketing United 
States products are good. 


Sort-DrINK DISTRIBUTION IN WOODEN 
CASES, CHILE 


Wooden cases are used for the distri- 
bution of soft drinks in Chile. The cases 
are produced locally out of native woods, 
generally pine, and range in cost from 
15.50 pesos each for cases with low sides, 
to 18.20 pesos each for cases large enough 
to accommodate 8- to 12-ounce bottles. 
Domestic-production facilities for the 
manufacture of bottles are said to be 
ample for the demand. 

Bottles manufactured in the United 
States are not in use, as the costs of im- 
portation, including transportation, du- 
ties, and other charges, are prohibitive. 
Bottle colors range from white to amber 
to dark green and labels are color-ap- 
plied, molded, or of plain paper. Usually 
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non-alcoholic-beverage bottles are white 
or semiwhite in color, have paper labels 
and are crown finished. Non-alcoholic 
beverage bottles range in capacity from 
185 cubic centimeters to 300 cubic centi- 
meters. Average prices for bottles range 
from $0.03875 to $0.04 for the 185-cubic- 
centimeter bottles and approximately 
$0.0434 for 250-cubic-centimeter bottles. 

Virtually all crowns used for capping 
non-alcoholic beverage bottles are 
manufactured in Chile. Crowns—litho- 
graphed and painted in two or three 
colors—using natural cork with a paraf- 
fined paper disc for an interior lining, 
range in cost from 83.20 pesos to 93.80 
pesos per thousand. Cork discs are 
manufactured locally from bulk cork im- 
ported mostly from Spain. There is at 
present a shortage of natural cork in 
Chile. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF STONE 


Stone exports from Canada show a de- 
crease in value from $19,148,000 (Can- 
adian currency) in 1943 to $16,630,000 
in 1944, 


LOCATIONS OF CHINA CLAY IN INDIA 


China clay at Madayi, India, is nearly 
white, and 30 percent of the washed clay 
from Kannapuram is almost pure white, 
states a report on the occurrence of china 
clay in North Malabar and South Kanara 
districts. In South Kanara, small quan- 
tities of good-grade china clay is found 
in the Nileshwar pit and plastic clay of 
good quality is reported in Kariankod. 
The yield is one carload of good kaolin 
from 10 carloads of clay. 

Primitive mining methods in use are 
reported to be wasteful of this valuable 
material. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru imported 56,493 kilograms of cot- 
ton thread in 1942 and 86,715 kilograms 
in 1943. Argentina’s share in this trade 
advanced from 4.66 percent in 1942 to 
8.07 percent in the follgwing year. 

Imports of vegetable fibers, for up- 
holstery use primarily, declined from 
211,090 kilograms in 1942 to 90,516 in 
1943. However, Argentina’s share ad- 
vanced from 91.46 percent to 97.60 per- 
cent. 


Cotton and Products 


DECLINE IN COTTON CULTIVATION, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Cotton cultivation in the Union of 
South Africa has declined since the war 
in favor of increased food production. 
During 1944, 525 bales (500 pounds each) 
of cotton were produced. Additional 
supplies of cotton usually are imported 
from the Belgian Congo, Nyasaland, and 
Uganda. 
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ARGENTINE COTTON CROP AND EXPORTS 


During December 1944, Argentina ex- 
ported 534 metric tons of cotton, all to 
Chile. This makes a total of 9,566 tons 
exported during 1944, as compared with 
8,372 in the preceding year, distributed 
as follows: 

[In metric tons] 








Destination 1943 1944 

Cuba 4, 100 3, 590 
Chile 603 2, 896 
Uruguay 406 | 2, 183 
Bolivia 102 | 816 
Colombia ' | 81 
Venezuela 3, 067 | 
Ecuador. 94 | 

Total___. 8, 372 9, 566 





The final estimate released by the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture indi- 
cates that in the 1943-44 season, the 
harvesting of 369,525 hectares produced 
119,921 metric tons of lint cotton, 12,- 
031 tons more than in the preceding sea- 
son. For the 1944-45 season, 391,052 
hectares are estimated to have been sown 
to cotton, about 11,778 hectares less than 
the total area sown to cotton in 1943-44. 
Severe drought conditions, particularly 
in the Chaco region, which is by far the 
largest_growing area, may have adverse 
effects on production of the current crop. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF SIZING FOR NEW FIBERS, 
ox. 


Research in the United Kingdom on 
sizing new synthetic fibers has developed 
water-soluble resins as adhesives for use 
as size, reports a British publication. 

It is said that for fibers such as nylon 
these water-soluble resins are more suit- 
able than starch and gelatin. 


Wool and Products 


LARGE INCREASE IN WOOL Exports, CANADA 


The value of wool exports from Canada 
in 1944 was $24,592,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency), as compared with $9,058,000 in 
1943, representing an. approximate in- 
crease of 170 percent. 


IMPORTS OF INDIAN BLANKETS, TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY 


The value of woolen blankets imported 
into the Tanganyika Territory from 
India more than doubled between 1940 
and 1942, states the foreign press, im- 
ports in the latter year having been 
valued at £2,637, as compared with £1,- 
188 in 1940. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN WOOL INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The marketing and use of the wool 
clip in the United Kingdom is being 
thoroughly reviewed because, although 
the stock pile of raw wool is estimated at 
4,000,000,000 pounds, there are shortages 
of many types of wool yarns as well as 
woolen and worsted garments, states a 
British publication. 

Spinners of knitting yarns may re- 
ceive some virgin wool in 1945 in addi- 
tion to their waste-yarn allocations, ac- 
cording to an official of the Board of 
Trade. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, x. 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





| 


Average rate 


$$ 


Latest available quotation 



































; Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange mate 
? October “ra 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 1944 Rate equiva- Dat 
nual) nual) (monthly) we — 
currency 
Argentina .| Paper peso..| Official A-......_____. | 3.73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 ec, 
4 Official B..........-..| 42 4.23] 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 . “ie -” 
| SSE 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market........... MBSE, 4. 06 4.0321 | 4.05 . 2469 Do 
Bolivia | Boliviano__.| Controlled. ......._-- 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
i. aa 45.42] 54.15 | 62.00 . 0161 Do. 
Brazil__.._}| Cruzeiro '_ a 16. 50 | 16. 50 | § 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Sept. 11 1944 
| Free market........... 19.64 | 19.63 | 419.565 | 19.50 . 0513 Do.’ 
| Special free market. 20. 52 | 20. 43 20. 15 20. 00 . 0500 Do 
Chile____. | Peso___- a aa ; 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Jan. 31,1945 
| Export draft......-...| 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 eg 
| Free market........... 31.75 32.37 | 31.78 31.71 . 0315 Do, 
| “DP pra ee ee. 31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do 
Colombia.. do.......| Commercial bank- ---.| 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Dec. 31, 1944 
| Bank of Republic. __- 1. 76 1.76 | 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb.... i 7 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon | Uncontrolled.........-} 5.71 5.65 | 5. 69 5. 68 . 1761 Do. 
| Controlied............ 5. 62 5.62] 5.62 5.62 | . 1779 Do. 
Cuba......| Peso | Free 2 1. 00 1.00; 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | Dec. 31,1944 
Ecuador...| Sucre ; Central Bank (official) 14. 39 | 14.10! 14.10 |¢13.77 | . 0726 | Jan, 11; 1945 
Honduras..| Lempira__-..} Official................| 2. 04 | 2.04/) 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 | Dee. 31, 1944 
Mexico_. RR ER 4.85 | 4.85 | 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_.._| Official... | 5. 00 5. 00 | 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 | Feb. 3, 1045 
| | Curb..... co apa: Ca 5.16} 5.88 | 6.55 1514 Do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso__| Official..... ..........}| 333.00 | 333.00 |_.__- ee ieee 
Guarani ¢.._|._...do..... Tcosatene 3.10| 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
Peru_- Sol... .. eee 6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 88, 1944 
Salvador._| Colon__.__. | a a 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Jan. 31, 1045 
Uruguay...| Peso__.____- | Controlled ........... 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
| Free rd 1.90 | 1.90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar-- Controlled - - -. 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | Dec. 31, 1944 
EEE 3.45 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | . 2085 Do, 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’ from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 August 1944 average. 


* A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





The urgent need for better wool utility 
cloths for men’s suits and women’s 
clothing in the United Kingdom is to be 
relieved to some extent by the addition 
of 10 new cloths to the utility range, 
states a British publication. These in- 
clude tweeds and worsteds ranging in 
weight from 5 to 10 ounces for women’s 
and misses’ skirts, dresses, blouses, cos- 
tumes, or slacks, up to 20 ounces for 
men’s and boys’ overcoats. Suitings of 
14 to 18 ounces comprise about one- 
third of the total number of new cloths. 
A 4'2- to 6-ounce flannel for pajamas 
and nightgowns has also been added. 

Clothing manufacturers, anxious to 
obtain the greatest possible percentage 
of their May-August cloth allotment in 
these better qualities are placing orders 
earlier than usual. However, since the 
capacity which can be devoted to the 
new cloths is limited, cloth producers 
and clothing manufacturers probably 
will not be able to transact as much 
business in that direction as they would 
like. 


MOHAIR AND WOOL SITUATION, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Since the marketing of mohair in 
South Africa is not based on an agree- 
ment between the Union government and 
the United Kingdom, as is wool, no fixed 
prices are at present in effect. During 
October the first consignments of the new 
season’s mohair arrived at clearing cen- 
ters where offerings of winter hair 
brought 16d. per pound. Winter lox were 
disposed of at 6d. to 6'2d., while aver- 
age summer firsts, left over from last 
season, were sold at 154od. to 16d. Even 
stained and mixed hair brought as high 
as 12d. to 14d. per pound. Kids were 
priced at 29d. and 30d. 

By November the shearing season had 
been concluded and stocks on hand were 
noticeably reduced, consisting princi- 
pally of average and short fine hair. 
Total carry-over at the end of the sea- 
son was reported in December as un- 
usually small. 

Wool appraisements in the Union of 
South Africa for the current season 
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Chile——Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
February 15, 1945. All items are class 
No. 75—Drugs and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 


Petrole Hahn Blondsol 


Laboratorio Excelsior Myrtil 

Germinoil Ry gren 

Mendez Soza Estafilofago 
Jrigal-Ankelen Chin 

Abesil Yonsal 

‘Abesilbe Lanisal 

Diasedil on Sal - ? 
Diasil Expirales Boina Blanca 
Silbensina Magda 

Diased Curitos 

Sanerida Tosbrone 

Losana Toscura 

Abolin Femerid 

Pectilase Vivian Nelson 
Optirasin Beleolin 

Abeol Belcolol 

Bengala Pildoras Belmont 


Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 


ade-Mark Applications 
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expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolu- 
tion, granting the registration is made. 
Such Ministerial Resolution is usually 
signed within a perod of 1 week to 1 
month after the date of last publication, 
which is usually made within 30 days 
from first publication: 





Date of appli- 


l'rade-mark cation 


Product 


Hormona | Opotherapic, vitamin | Dee. 13, 1944 

| and pharmaceutical 

| products. 4 

Gladys | Perfume and toilet | Jan. 6, 1945 
articles in general. 


Grand Marnier_| Alcoholic and non- | Jan. 12,1945 
| alcoholic beverages. | 
Mimosa... | Dry goods and notions | Jan. 16, 1945 
in general. 


| Perfume and _ toilet Do. 
| articles in general. 
Ronsard do . Do. 


Ricierbill 








which began on July 1, 1944, stood at 
275,000 bales as of the first part of De- 
cember, according to the foreign press. 
Storage space was reported to be some- 
what scarce because limited exports did 
not equal current deliveries of wool at 
the ports. Clearances at Capetown and 
Port Elizabeth amounted to 260,000 bales 
as of the middle of December. This was 
only slightly greater than the quantity 
handled in the corresponding period of 
the 1943-44 season. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX PLANTINGS IN EGYPT 


Because of lower prices, flax plantings 
in Egypt have declined in recent months, 
according to a British publication. Dur- 
ing the early war years, when prices 
were high, increases were reported. 


Tobacco and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTES, ETHIOPIA 


A tobacco factory eStablished in Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethiopia, in 1942, with an 
initial labor force of 80 and a monthly 
production of about 100,000 cigarettes, 
now has a monthly output of more than 
2,000,000 cigarettes, states the African 
press, 


CIGARETTE OUTPUT, NICARAGUA 


Cigarette production in Nicaragua 
during the first 9 months of 1944 totaled 
279,602,600. 





Mineral products imported into Egypt 
during the period January—September 
1944 had a total value of £E9,500,000. 


Honduran Road 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Low-cost road construction is neces- 
Sary to the economic developmept of 
Honduras. With this in mind, construc- 
tion was designed to achieve the lowest 
possible cost for a durable road. To 
economize on costs, it was necessary to 
use as much of the locally available ma- 
terials as possible. In the absence of 
gravel, crushed stone from the locality 
proved satisfactory. The Honduran 
Government provided most of the equip- 
ment. However, because machinery and 
fuel were difficult to obtain, hand labor 
in considerable part substituted for ma- 
chines. Such mechanical items as steam 
shovels or Diesel shovels were scarce. 
One Diesel bulldozer finally was hauled 
in overland from Olancho, 250 miles dis- 
tant. Engineers had to go as far as Nic- 
aragua to find a gasoline-driven elec- 
tric welding machine. 

Despite wartime obstacles, the work 
went ahead through 1943 and into 1944. 
The problem of keeping the workers 
healthy and vigorous was handled 
through supervision of the work camps, 
and included sanitary inspection, ma- 
laria control, and the establishment of 
three small hospitals. The health and 
sanitation services were provided by the 
Servicio Cooperative Inter-Americano 
de Salud Publica, under the inter-Amer- 
ican health and sanitation program. 
These precautions helped keep malaria 
and other tropical ailments at a mini- 
mum. One of the few who died on the 
job was the United States engineer, 
Haxstun, who succumbed in the summer 
of 1943. 
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Situation Greatly Improved 


In the meantime, as had been hoped 
from the outset of the project, the eco- 
nomic crisis had passed for Honduras. 
Shipping began to improve in the latter 
half of 1943. When the road was com- 
pleted, bananas again were moving out 
of the country in substantial volume. 
From road construction, hundreds of 
workers shifted back to old jobs. At the 
same time, new employment opportuni- 
ties opened with increases in production 
of fibers, rubber, and other strategic ma- 
terials for United Nations’ war industry. 
Training received in the road construc- 
tion on skilled and semiskilled jobs by 
Hondurans aided them in finding other 
employment as road work was curtailed. 


Benefits Are Far-Reaching 


As the road work progressed, the eco- 
nomic effects upon the surrounding 
country quickly became apparent. More 
than half of the money paid out on 
the road went for wages. The wage pay- 
ments immediately entered local trade 
streams. Altogether some $700,000 was 
spent in wages. The longer-range sig- 
nificance of the road in terms of eco- 
nomic development also became evident. 
A mahogany logging operation was 
started at the south end of the lake. 
The attractions of Lake Yojoa as a po- 
tential recreation and tourist center 
drew notice. These scenic attractions, 
however, await exploitation in the years 
when motor and air travel become prac- 
tical on a larger scale. 

Indeed, the main benefits of the road 
probably will be realized after the war, 
rather than during the war. Overland 
transport in Honduras, as in most places 
in Latin America, now is hampered by 
shortages of motor parts and fuel, and 
by the difficulty of obtaining additional 
motor equipment. Once motor equip- 
ment can be obtained again, it is safe 
to predict that motor traffic in Hon- 
duras will increase as the result of 
wartime building of highways, such as 
Inter-American Highway links and the 
Potrerillos-Pito Solo section of the Hon- 
duran Inter-Oceanic Highway. 

The Potrerillos-Pito Solo road is 
macadam construction on a rock base. 
It is built toendure. Maintenance of the 
road has been taken over by the Hon- 
duran Government under agreement 
with the institute of. Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The material value of the road to Hon- 
duran economy, and in the solution of 
a wartime emergency, is readily appar- 
ent. More difficult to assess is the sig- 
nificance of the road as a link in inter- 
American fraternity. Yet its symbolic 
values, in the long run, may outweigh 
the direct material advantages. The 
meaning of the road as a bond of inter- 
American friendship was a _ theme 
stressed by Honduran and United States 
Officials in the dedication ceremonies 
when the road was turned over to the 
Honduran Government on September 1, 
1944. This is the theme engraved on 
the monument at Agua Asul, dedicating 
the road “to friendship and peace.” 
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‘ revocation must be returned promptl 
Leah Section, General products Division States 
equirements and Supply Branch, Foreign but n¢ 
S. Export ( ‘ontrol and Bomeutlo Administration, Washington a5 Apr 
. - B. Notwithstanding the provisions of Para- shall 
: : 4 graph A, shipments of rayon remnants Sectic 
Related Announcements +) Eciebutes'Ng"36i000 wnich were onenae | Pree 
: , ; i on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- and s 
— | rier, or in transit to ports of exit prior to the matio 
Soe ee ep date of ae nog (March 10, 1945) (1) 
may be exported under the individual licen f 
(Developments communicated to the III. REVISED RATING PROCEDURE FOR CERTAIN validated before September 30, 1944. si = 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, ee ee See vere V. ROLLBACK OF THE DECENTRALIZATION PLan eo 
March 5, 1945) A. Modifications in the export procedure FOR HONDURAS, GUATEMALA, UruGuay, Ven- unaer 
7 : aa for carded cotton weaving yarn, 20’s and EZUELA ; tembe 
The Foreign Economic Administra- coarser, are necessitated by the recent Direc- Effective April 1, 1945 (2) 
tion has issued the following Current tion 9 as amended to WPB Order M-317. B we meres, 5. Current Export 
~~ Pe wi iw) ulletin No. 227 (Announcement 601 { ments 
Export Bulletin: Except in certain cases which do not pertain Forsion Commence WEEKLY for n 
; to exports, that Direction provides that all : 2 WEEKLY for February 24), of su 
No. 605—Current Export Bulletin No. ersons seili or delivering Ged enttn dated February 14, 1945, is amended to in- urch 
P SS ees oe cotton clude Honduras, Guatemala, U P 
231, February 28, 1945 weaving yarn, 20’s or coarser, during the pe- ve nag “el - oe, yruguay and date @ 
Lc Ex riod fram January 15 through June 30, 1945, icin au Me - = . se Begg rican Republics itemiz 
. COMPREHENSIVE Export SCHEDULE No. 17 must procure priority assistance from the pe = a ge ack of the Decen- (3) 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17 is War Production Board on form WPB-2842. gaat once Senoct B eet  oaF ee set forth 
now being printed and will be mailed to all Accordingly, the Foreign Economic Adminis- cn aie ean j-th Republi ‘aa respect docun 
subscribers about March 8. A supply of in- tration will not assign preference ratings for alas ee eeeanin = a 4 . ge isted shall chase 
dividual sale copies will thereafter be avail- the procurement of such yarn during that Geoniaeaeiar” ~ colle ond Fon 0 Honduras, (4) 
able at all regional offices of the Department period. Preference ratings assigned by the nenneeiiniaaek “alal Wei “sdiinadin : in Ge a. (This orders 
of Commerce and at the New York and Foreign Economic Administration for the shel Export Schedule No 7 in Comprehen- “a 
Washington offices of the Foreign Economic above commodities, if deliveries were not , I - 27.) pur 
Administration, as well as at the Govern- completed prior to January 15, 1945, may not ; maxin 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. be applied or extended for delivery during Price Control thoriz 
The price of the book is 50 cents per copy the period January 15 through June 30, 1945 for a 
or $1.75 for four consecutive issues. Quan- Effective immediately, exporters shall pro- Import Price Control (Circular No, 7) such ¢ 
tity purchases of 100 or more copies of a ceed as follows: entry 
single issue are available at a 25 percent Be Exporters, until further notice, shall Amendment to Order 38 of Maximum P 
discount. The foreign subscription price is attach priority assistance application form Import Price Regulation Governing on 
$2.25 for four consecutive issues. All re- WPB-2842 in quadruplicate to each export Prices of Foods and Food Products later 1 
quests for copies, through the mails, should license application (form FEA 419) for carded E path caays wed vigls ‘ 
be sent to the Superintendent of Docu- cotton weaving yarns, 20’s or coarser. Prior The Office of Price Administration has _Thi 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- to the issuance of the export license, the issued Amendment 2 to Order No. 38 tive F 
ington 25, D.C. a peg digg meneame Bia A a under the Maximum Import Price Regu- Not! 
The commodity reclassifications recently ti Bo 4 a oe ee lation, amending the wording of para- sions ¢ 
made by the Department of Commerce and ion Board for assignment of a preference eee (il). of at créer Gna . ourent 
published in its January 1945 edition of rating. Export license applications now in gsrapn 0) at order which provides the Fe 
Schedule B, Statistical Classification of Do- the possession of the Foreign Economic Ad- certain temporary exception to the pric- 
mestic and Foreign Commodities Exported ministration will be returned without action ing procedure of that order for high-cost Issu 


from the United States, are reflected in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 17. 


II. Corron YARN Sizes Not AVAILABLE FOR 
EXPorRT 

A. Because of restricted supply, the fol- 

lowing types and sizes of cotton yarn are 

not available for export during the first 

quarter of 1945. Consequently, until fur- 

ther notice, export licenses will not be issued 
for the items listed below: 


Carded single weaving 


for attachments of form WPB-—2842.' 

2. Exporters who hold licenses on which 
the priority assistance for carded cotton 
weaving yarn, 20's and coarser, becomes in- 
effective in accordance with Direction 9 as 
amended to WPB Order M-317, and who find 
it necessary to apply a rating for delivery 
during the period from January 15 through 
June 30, 1945, may file form WPB-2842 di- 
recily with the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for assignment of a new 
rating. If a new rating is received, it will 
not of course be necessary for the exporter 


purchases of stocks of food on hand or 
contracted for prior to September 5, 1944. 
Paragraph (d) is transitory in nature and 
the amended wording now provides that 
the maximum prices authorized under 
that paragraph shall be effective for a 
stated period but not later than May 31, 
1945. 

The text of the Amendment is as 
follows: 


Int 
me 


Du 


yarn -------------- 9’s—14’s. to secure a new export license |Max. Import Price Reg., Amdt. 2 to Order 38] 
Carded plied weaving 3. Because of the urgent military demand 
yarn -------------- Finer than = 2, ee for increased production of cotton duck, it IMPORTED Foops 
greater than 2, or is expected that the War Production Board : abroa 
9’s—14’s. anieandite to assign priority assistance on An opinion accompanying this amend- dise s 
Combed single knit- Finer than 100’s. yarn counts 7’s through 14's. Holders of ment has been issued simultaneously Unit 
Sf . vee export licenses for those counts are urged herewith. - 
Combed plied knit- Finer than 100/2. to suggest substitutes falling under the same Order 38 under the Maximum Import a shif 
ting yarn---------- Schedule B number when submitting the Brinn Ramuiat! - amended in eee posite 
Combed single weav- Coarser than 30/2 or form WPB-2842. rice Regulation is amended in the magn: 
ing yarn_--------- finer than 100’s. B. Other counts of yarn available for ex- lowing respects: the 2 
port will continue to be rated by the Foreign 1. Paragraph (d) is amended to read tions 
Combed plied weav- Coarser than 30/2 or Economic Administration. as follows: ae 
ine cinemas Saar than 160/6. . IV. REvocATION OF CERTAIN LICENSES FOR (d) Application for exception of high- of tra 
This announcement supersedes the infor- RAYON REMNANTS TO CUBA cost purchases. Any. importer who, on amou! 
mation contained in Comprehensive Export A. Effective March 10, 1945, all export li- September 5, 1944, had on hand an im- 3 yea! 
Schedule No. 16, page 153, item 17, pata- censes validated on or before September 30, ported food item or who had a contract 
graph c. Paragraphs a and b of item 1% 1944, and authorizing the exportation of : : ‘ food 1943 | 
(item 20, page 157, Comprehensive Export rayon remnants, Schedule B No. 3849.90, to then outstanding to purchase a 100 a rise 
Schedule No. 17) are not changed by this Cuba are revoked. This action is taken in item ‘as shown by suitable documentary 1944 ¢ 
bulletin. view of the existing situation in the exporta- | evidence) may apply for a maximum eaher 
. = =— tear” ere wb ana Esport tion of rayon remnants to Cuba. price in lieu of the maximum price pro- The 
False so : ‘ i Ssi 1 as rayon remnants, ride * paracr i 
Schedule No. 16, pages 182-188; Comprehen- schedule B so, 9000.20. ~~ Gametben in Cur- vided pre npr tig go has a stocks 
sive Export Schedule No. 17, pages 185-191) rent Export Bulletin No. 219, Subject III, Administrator may, upon such applica ances 
which cover the above commodities and (Announcement 592 in ForEIGN COMMERCE tion, establish by order the same maxi- supert 
which were issued against the first quarter WEEKLY for January 6). mum price determinable by the applica- crease 
estimates of supply may be used in succeed- Licenses affected by this announcement of ble regulation in effect for that item on by m 
ing quarters when the supply situation per- ‘ ; 4 TI imum price 
mits. However, because of the greatly in- September 3, 1944. le maxi other 
creased military demand for carded single The requirement contained in paragraph so authorized shall be effective for not balan 
and plied weaving yarn in counts of 9’s—14’s, A-1 has been approved by the Bureau of longer than 60 days from the date of cretio: 
exporters holding import recommendations the Budget, under date of February 26, 1945, issuance of the authorization or from eign 
for such counts are urged to suggest to their and approval number BB 31-—R065, in accord- he dat f the it ’s first arrival at @ 
customers substitutes falling under the same ance with Regulation A pursuant to the the date of the item's Irs ited not fu 
Schedule B number. Federal Reports Act of 1942 point of entry in the continental Un reserv 
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March 10, 1945 


states of America, whichever is the later, 
put not later than May 31, 1945. Lads, 

Application for such authorization 
shall be filed with the Imported Foods 
Section, Food Price Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C.., 
and shall contain the following infor- 
mation: a 

(1) Complete description of each item 
stating quantity on hand in the United 
States and the quantity to be imported 
under contract executed prior to Sep- 
tember 5, 1944. 

(2) Description of purchase commit- 
ments on each item, name and address 
of supplier in foreign country, date of 
purchase, price paid or to be paid, arrival 
date at point of entry, delivery date and 
itemized statement of total landed cost. 

(3) Copy of contract or other suitable 
documentary evidence showing a pur- 
chase prior to September 5, 1944. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
orders heretofore (or hereafter) issued 
pursuant to this paragraph (d), the 
maximum prices which such orders au- 
thorize for sales of food items shall apply 
for a period of 60 days after issuance of 
such order or after arrival at a point of 
entry in the continental United States of 
America, whichever is the later, but not 
later than May 31, 1945. 


This amendment shall become effec- 
tive February 17, 1945. 


Note: The reporting and recording provi- 
sions of this regulation are approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in accordance with 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


Issued this 16th day of February, 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 





International Pay- 
ments of U. S. 
During the War 


(Continued from p. 7) 


abroad and the reduction in merchan- 
dise sales and other receipts after the 
United States entered the war produced 
a shift of monetary reserves in the op- 
posite direction and almost equal in 
magnitude to that which occurred during 
the 2 preceding years. The net acquisi- 
tions of gold and dollar balances by for- 
eign monetary authorities in settlement 
of transactions with the United States 
amounted to some $3,800,000,000 over the 
3 years, 1942 through 1944. In 1942 and 
1943 the movement consisted chiefly of 
a rise in official foreign balances, but in 
1944 a net gold outflow of $1,305,000,000 
occurred. 

The reduction in United States gold 
stocks and the rise in foreign dollar bal- 
ances during the past 3 years bears some 
Superficial resemblance to the great in- 
crease in claims on the United Kingdom 
by members of the sterling area and 
other countries. In the United States 
balance of payments, however, the ac- 
cretions to the monetary reserves of for- 
eign countries in the past 3 years have 
not fully compensated the drain on their 
reserves in 1940 and 1941. The British 
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PAGE 31 
Balance of International Payments of the United States, 1940-44 ' 
{In million dollars] 
= Lae oS ss =e ise nee 
Item 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 
= } 
. Receipts from foreign countries: 
Current transactions: 
Merchandise exports, adjusted jeisiadnembianaece 3, 975 4, 675 3, 129 2, 753 3, 248 
Income on United States investments abroad_._.....___- 612 | 568 515 454 454 
Other current transactions PENG INGE Ea. : 590 | 696 721 626 618 
Total current receipts._.........--..----.-.---------- | 8,177] 5,939 4, 365 3, 833 4, 320 
Capital transactions (exclusive of changes in reserve bal- 
ances): 2 
United States long-term investments abroad 107 106 85 305 170 
United States short-term investments abroad_____..___. . . § kere” 42 Ot SR ee 
Foreign long-term investments in the United States | + i Reema See oy) 57 38 46 
Foreign short-term investments in the United States__ Do” tg I hats ue 125 287 
Total capital receipts 1, 097 | 106 184 508 503 
Total receipts | 6,274 | 6,045) 4,549) 4,341 4, 823 
. Payments to foreign countries: | 
Current transactions: | 
Merchandise imports, adjusted or wal 2, 692 3, 410 3, 156 3, 562 4, 159 
Income on foreign investments in the United States } 200 | 190 164 157 157 
Other current transactions “ES eee } 859 | 1, 065 | 1, 494 1, 889 1, 733 
| RES FES Se Ee — en See ici iia ccemnasigtiihaisibnici 
Total current payments vail 3,751 | 4,665 | 4,814 5, 608 6, 049 
Capital transactions (exclusive of changes in reserve bal- | Sd c} Past Ne 
ances): ? 
United States long-term investments abroad | 74 408 113 248 56 
United States short-term investments abroad__________- | a eee P 29 
Foreign long-term investments in the United States 241 355 37 25 22 
Foreign short-term investments in the United States 209 | 8 RABE Sepia) Sabentaaer HE 
Total capital payments 315 1, 060 | 309 273. ne “107 
Total payments | 4, 066 5, 725 5, 123 5, 881 6 156 
{ae SS eee — ———--——-4 
’, Excess of receipts (+) or payments (—): | 
Current transactions | +1, 426 +1, 273 —448 —1,775 —1,729 
Capital transactions +782 —955 —125 +236 +397 
All transactions | +2, 208 +318 | —573 | —1,539| —1,332 
| ——————_—— | SS | <n ———————— a | ———— 
. Net inflow (+) or outflow (—) of funds through changes in | | 
international monetary reserves: 
Gold reserves —4, 095 —572 | +115 +735 | +1, 305 
Official foreign dollar balances +683 —101 | +377 +1, 052 | +186 
Net inflow (+) or outflow (—) e |} —3d, 412 —673 | +492 +1,787 | +41, 491 
Unexplained items +1, 204 +355 +81 —248 | —159 
| 





\ 





' Estimates are preliminary and subject to revision. Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid transactions are excluded, 


except Lend-Lease exports for which cash reimbursement was received. 


? Movements of short-term capital are entered on a net basis (that is, as a net receipt or net payment, as the case may 


be); similarly, security transactions and certain other long-term items are entered on a_net basis. 


Note: Discrepancies in summation are due to rounding. 


balance of payments, by contrast, has 
been in deficit throughout the war period 
despite Lend-Lease aid by the United 
States and similar assistance from Can- 


ada. 


These deficits are reflected in the 


reductions in British assets abroad and 
in the accumulation of some $12,000,000,- 
000 in externally owned sterling balances 
in the United Kingdom. 


time developments is 
moreover, for the two countries. 


The future significance of these war- 
very different, 
The 


essence of the British problem will be to 
restore and expand production capacity 
and to attain an export volume adequate 
not only to service its large sterling obli- 
gations but also to cover its import re- 
quirements and meet deficiencies result- 
ing from the impairment of its invest- 


ment and shipping income. 


Repayment 


of the sterling balances will compete with 
other demands for both scarce goods and 
scarce foreign exchange. 


The problem for this country is in some 


respects the reciprocal of the British 
problem. The United States need fear 


no shortage of foreign exchange. 


The 


more likely question is whether the dol- 
lar resources of other countries will be 
adequate to support the export volume 
we should like to maintain. 


This question turns primarily on the 


size of United States imports, the chief 
source of dollars to foreign countries, and 
secondarily on our future foreign-invest- 
ment activity. But the increase in for- 
eign holdings of gold and dollar balances 
during the later stages of the war will 
also provide a valuable support to foreign 
demand for United States exports during 
the transition period and furnish a sta- 
bilizing liquid reserve for the long run. 





A special committee has been estab- 
lished in Helsinki, Finland, for the scien- 
tific examination and possible utilization 
of inventions in the chemical field, says 
a European technical publication. 

The committee will first concern itself 
with biochemistry and pharmaceutical 
chemicals. Later it will take up the ap- 
plication of modern technique to the 
Finnish chemical industry, which has 
been little developed so far, it is stated. 

Work will be done in the laboratories 
of Helsinki University. 





The 1943-44 menthol production in 
Brazil amounted to about 600,000 pounds, 
worth $75,000,000 (United States cur- 
rency). 
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New Books and 
Report 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no Copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of current interest to business- 
men appearing in the Department of 
State Bulletin, February 25, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The February 25 
issue contains these articles: 


VISIT OF SECRETARY OF STATE TO LIBERIA. 
INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE: 
MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO PRESIDENT OF CONFERENCE. 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT MANUEL AVILA 
CAMACHO. 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE STET- 


TINIUS. 
RENEWAL OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH EL SALVADOR. A STATEMENT BY ACT- 
ING SECRETARY GREW. 


BoMBINGS OF Swiss Towns. A STATE- 
MENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF RED 
ARMY. 

RELOCATION OF PRISONER-OF-WAR 
CAMPS IN GERMANY. 


DEATH OF PRIME MINISTER OF EGYPT. 
VISIT OF BOLIVIAN EDUCATOR. 


ECONOMIST ACCEPTS VISITING PROFES- 
SORSHIP TO PARAGUAY. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC POLICY. AN 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE. ANNOUNCEMENT OF FOURTH 
MEETING. 


REPORT ON PRESIDENT’S TRIP, FOLLOW- 
ING THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE,” WHAT IS AMER- 
IcaA’S FOREIGN PoLicy? 


INTERNATIONAL 
A FOUNDATION FOR THE PEACE. 
FosDICK. 


COORDINATION OF CITEJA WITH THE 
New INTERNATIONAL CIVIL-AVIATION OR- 
GANIZATION. STEPHEN LATCHFORD. 


ADHERENCE BY VENEZUELA TO THE DEC- 
LARATION BY UNITED NATIONS. EXCHANGE 
OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

REMARKS BY THE AMBASSADOR OF VEN- 
EZUELA UPON SIGNING. 
REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


UNDERSTANDING: 
DOROTHY 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


ADHERENCE BY URUGUAY TO THE DECLA- 
RATION BY UNITED NATIONS. EXCHANGE OF 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICAN WATER TREATY. 
STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
ACHESON. 
STATEMENT 
GREW. 


BY ACTING SECRETARY 


Crvit AIR-TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA REGARDING MILITARY 
AIR-TRANSPORT ROUTES. 


SIGNING OF MILITARY AVIATION MISSION 
AGREEMENT WITH GUATEMALA. 


SANITARY CONVENTIONS OF 1944. UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION. ECUADOR. 
CHILEAN-SWISS FINANCIAL AGREEMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


Other Publications 


SUMMARY OF SELECTED CHANGES MADE 
IN SCHEDULE A, STATISTICAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 1, 1943, EpITION. United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 1945. Part I, 25 pp. Part II, 
18 pp. Bulletin A—20-1943. Part I cov- 
ers new classifications established as a 
result of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which have become effective since 
January 1, 1943, changes in commodity 
description to clarify import commodity 
classifications, and contains a revised 
Schedule C, Classification of Foreign 
Countries, effective January 1, 1945. 
Part II contains revisions in the fore- 
word of Schedule A, and a listing of the 
modified rates of duties. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of the 
Census, Foreign Trade Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH 
InDO-CHINA. Charles Robequain. 1944. 
400 pp. Price, $4. Prepared for the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations and the 
Comite d’Etudes des Problems du Pa- 
cifique. Surveys the economic develop- 
ment of Indo-China throughout the 50 
vears of French administration. The in- 
troduction, sketching the principal steps 
of occupation from the late sixteenth 
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century when French missionaries first 
came to work among the Annamites is 
followed by the story of the development 
of agriculture, transport, industry, ang 
commerce, and the supplement tells of 
the recent development in Indo-Ching 
from 1939 to 1943, including the first 2 
years of Japanese occupation. This book 
is opportune for an understanding of a 
key economic and strategic region, des- 
tined to be of special importance in the 
final stages of the Pacific war and the 
peace settlement. 

Available from: Oxford University 
_ 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 1] 


OMNIPOTENT GOVERNMENT. Ludwi g 
von Mises. 1944. 292 pp. Price, $3.75 
In this book the author points out the 
international conflicts which caused 
both world wars. He stresses that eco- 
nomic nationalism and the trend toward 
economic self-sufficiency are the neces- 
sary outcome of present-day policies of 
government intervention in the private 
enterprises of its citizens, and that demo- 
cratic government at home and peaceful 
collaboration abroad are impossible in a 
world of trade barriers and domestic 
practices that benefit one group at the 
expense of everyone else. He believes 
that only in a world that is really free 
for trade, as well as for ideas, can de- 
mocracy survive. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CHILE: AN ECONOMY IN TRANSITION. 

P.T. Ellsworth. 1945. 184 pp. Price, 
$3. A study covering Chilean economy 
for the years 1929-42, setting out in- 
formation on foreign trade, banking, 
government intervention in economic 
activity, and industrial development, 
especially as to copper and nitrates. 

Available from: The MacMillan Co,, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


MEMORANDUM ON REGULATORY MEAS- 
URES AFFECTING AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE, 
Prepared at the instance of the Commit- 
tee on International Business Agree- 
ments of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc. 1944. 130 pp. A review 
of major legislation of the United States 
and of certain foreign countries, regulat- 
ing foreign trade, the lines of demarca- 
tion between conflicting laws and the 
possible means of reconciling such con- 
flicts. 

Available from: National Foreiga 
Trade Council, Inc., 26 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS. 
Arthur W. Crawford. 1945. 92 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. International Financial 
Problems Series, No. 4. A factual pres- 
entation of the plans for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, with excerpts from published 
statements of proponents and critics. 

Available from: Finance Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 


STATISTICAL YEAR Book OF THE Gas IN- 
DUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
1943. National Gas Association of Aus- 
tralia. 1944. 40 pp. This compilation 
of statistics is based on replies to the 
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Association’s questionnaires sent to the 
yarious undertakings. The figures show 
substantial advances in the sales of gas 
for domestic purposes, as well as for com- 
mercial and industrial uses. 

Available from: National Gas Associa- 
tion of Australia, 596 Little Bourke St., 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Tue WEST INDIES YEAR BooK. Thomas 
skinner & Co., Ltd., 1944. 522 pp. Price, 

50. Statistical information, so far as 
is available, on the British West Indies 
and other British colonies of the Carib- 
pean; also several territories which do 
not come within the British sphere—the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Curacao (Neth- 
erlands West Indies) —and historical ana 
general information on the British Em- 


ire. 
. Available from: Thomas Skinner & Co., 
Ltd., 1 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Imports of cork manufactures into 
Trinidad, British West Indies, from the 
United Kingdom in 1943 increased more 
than 400 percent in value over the 1942 
total, according to the foreign press. 
Comparable figures were $83,969 and 
$15,662, respectively. 





United States Board 
Hails N. Y. Trade 


Zone Results 


(Continued from p. 5) 


rugs and fringed merchandise; examin- 
ing, grading, and repacking fur skins; 
examining, segregating, camphorizing, 
and repacking household effects; exam- 
ining and repacking pharmaceuticals; 
reduction of the alcoholic content of 
toilet water. 


Customs Collections Soar 


The collection of customs duties and 
excise taxes on merchandise imported 
into customs territory from the zone dur- 
ing 1943, amounted to $11,285,623. For 
the previous years 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
the amounts were $1,931,296, $2,867,352, 
and $1,998,851.70, respectively. The 
huge increase in the collection of cus- 
toms revenue is attributed to the fact 
that importers of spirits have found the 
zone of considerable advantage for the 
handling of this commodity prior to 
customs entry. 


War Effort Aided 


Ninety-five steamships and 4,170 light- 
ers, engaged in war work, used the zone 
piers for berthing space only without 
any zone lading or unlading. The 
steamships were accommodated through 
an arrangement with the War Shipping 
Administration because of the lack of 
berthing facilities at piers in customs 
territory. While in the zone these ves- 
sels discharged ballast, took on stores, 
and underwent repairs. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Contributors’ 
Column - 


kj. ee) 


Thomas E. Lyons (“United States 
Board Hails N. Y. Trade Zone Re- 
sults”) .—See the July 22, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Graham S. Quate (“Honduran 
Road”).—Has had wide experience in 
the agricultural and _ soil-conservation 
fields. His technical education was ac- 
quired by private tutoring and field 
training on various agricultural projects. 
In 1934 he was engaged as agricultural 
engineer with the Soil Conservation 
service of New Mexico. In 1942, until 
he joined the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, he was with the United States 
Soil Conservation Service as State Con- 
servationist for Utah. He was sent to 
Honduras by the Coordinator’s Office in 
November 1942. 








os Cala LS MRED 


(Continued from p. 11) 


over those of the preceding year, while 
imports increased only 3 percent. Im- 
ports were valued at 38,100,000 guaranies 
in 1944 and 36,800,000 guaranies in 1943. 
Exports were valued at 42,300,000 guar- 
anies in 1944 and 35,400,000 guaranies in 
1943. ‘ 
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The monthly statement of the Bank of 
Paraguay corresponding to January 31 
has been changed to conform with its 
organic law, and consequently is not 
comparable to previous reports. As now 
constituted, gold holdings remained at 
3,300,000 guaranies as compared with the 
same amount a month earlier; foreign- 
exchange holdings totaled 22,600,000 
guaranies compared with 25,500,000 
guaranies; and the Bank’s net reserves, 
previously known as the Bank’s funds, 
were 19,200,000 guaranies compared with 
31,400,000 guaranies. Money in circula- 
tion totaled 26,300,000 guaranies com- 
pared with 28,100,000 guaranies; other 
banks’ deposits in the Bank of Paraguay 
Monetary Department amounted to 14,- 
700,000 guaranies and total monies is- 
sued, 41,100,000 guaranies. 

The Paraguayan Chamber of Com- 
merce addressed a note to the Argentine 
Chamber of Commerce asking its assist- 
ance in removing restrictions now in 
effect which deprive Paraguay of many 
Argentine materials and products nor- 
mally imported. The Argentine Cham- 
ber of Commerce replied sympathetically 
and has recommended to the Argentine 
Government that it take appropriate 
action. 

By Decree No. 7105 of February 2, 
control amounting almost to prohibition 
was established over the exportation of 
any Paraguayan flag vessel. At mid- 
night February 24, the rule of the road 
in Paraguay was changed from left to 
right hand. The Paraguayan Central 
Railway has been authorized to make 
certain rate increases. These became 
effective March 1. With some exceptions, 
the general increase is 10 percent. On 
cana and other alcoholic beverages, the 
increase is 40 percent. 





Foreign cargo awaiting transshipment at New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 
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" a 
Epomestie ~ ommeree 


uritten for 


BUSINESSMEN .. 





© Here is an authoritative monthly periodical written 
in the language of the American businessman. It is one 
of the principal organs of the Department of Commerce 
for disseminating information deemed of importance in 


maintaining a vigorous and dynamic free enterprise system. 


@ Domestic Commerce gives the reader an understanding 
of the progress and changing conditions of industry and 
business of the United States. Its writers are officials of 
this and other Government agencies, and specialists in the 


various subjects covered, 


@ Particular attention is given to developments in the field 


of post-war planning. 


A sample copy will be sent you upon request to the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


$1.00 per year... from the Superintendent of Documents 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE «© WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 











